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REVIEWS. 





» Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By 
J.J. A. Worsaae. Murray. 

Ir it is a wise child that knows its own father, 
the man is still wiser who knows his own fore- 
fathers. We have piqued ourselves exclu- 
sively hitherto upon our Anglo-Saxon descent; 
and if, perchance, we talk of any mingling of 
race, it is only that of the Norman-French. 
But Mr. Worsaae shows that the Scandi- 
navians have an almost equal claim with the 
Saxons to be regarded as our progenitors. 
In some other respects we appear to be still 
more indebted to them. It is not of much 
consequence whether a man’s thirtieth grand- 
sire were a Briton, a Saxon, or a Dane; but 
it is highly important that we should have 


A 


had ancestors who transmitted to us a love of 
freedom, and institutions by which that 
freedom might be preserved. It is a very 
common opinion, even amongst the most 
educated classes in this country, that for such 
institutions we are wholly indebted to the 
Anglo-Saxons, whilst the Danes are regarded 
as the enemies of civilization and liberty. 
Such an opinion was publicly expressed in 
the British Parliament by one of our greatest 
statesmen, the late Sir Robert Peel. But if 
we may trust Mr. Worsaae’s statements, we 
are indebted to his countrymen for some of 
our most popular institutions. 

Mr. Worsaae, whose reputation as an an- 
tiquary is European, was in 1846 commis- 
sioned by the King of Denmark to investigate 
the memorials of the ancient Scandinavians, 
which might be still extant in Great Britain. 
His researches were to extend from the earliest 
period down to the complete establishment of 
the Norman sway in this country. For this 
purpose Mr. Worsaae travelled for a twelve- 
month in the British islands; and we rejoice 
that his zeal to claim for his Danish ancestors 
the honour of being reckoned among the fore- 
fathers and founders of the present British 
nation, has stimulated him in the inves- 
ngation of a very neglected branch of our 
history. 
a outré—as, for instance, when he attri- 
ied ane superiority exclusively to 
rear sc uence, and claims Nelson as of 
= i — is, nevertheless, 
relics of Ne ter ag y the many curious 
io British ee customs and influence 
mie th ‘nahi * which his zealous re- 
omtueee, broug : to light, and which in 
co . n none out a Northman would 

een able to trace. Now and then, 


sual ‘ 

TT 1 ra > m4 | 
perhaps, this feeling has led him to overstate | 
The consanguinity of the northern | 


hls case, 


hatione .“ - r > 

he i er overran Western Europe dur- 
ve de decline of the Roman Empire, and the 
“anity among the 
instituti 

lecide knw render it sometimes difficult to 
7 canna ow much of these is peculiar to any 
1 ess ®r common to them all. Thus Mr. 
eudaiecs ae lynwald Court in Man as 
the stymn of Scandinavian origin—in which 
favour Mea name is certainly in his 
at inne 4 snouiIC va) s 

‘Qat similar institutior re mavens, 
ong athe nstitutions prevailed, not only 
the C ; © utonic races, but even among 
1] a raels, br wh > 
zi . a, 

“ e is -- ™ . . . 
and tie g  utme indicates a Frankish origin 
Strnes Curious fact th - ag 

ton of Tynwald Hil 


Mme way, Like the Ma seems to point the 


ir languages, customs, and | 


ukish Mallobergium, 


_sertation sur l’Histoire de St. Louis,’ 
opinion that the Scotch borrowed this institu- | 





If that zeal is occasionally a_ 


(Mons Placiti, or Montagne des Plaids,) it 
was composed of earth brought from the 
seventeen parishes of the island. We do not 
find this feature in the Scandinavian Thing 
(or assize) hills. Ducange, in his ‘17ine Dis- 
is of 


tion from the French; and it may, therefore, 
possibly have been of Scottish origin in Man. 

In consequence of this consanguinity of 
race, the establishment of Scandinavian insti- 
tutions in the Danelagh, or Danish part of 
England, must often have been little more than 
a change of name. The Saxon Mote became 
the Danish Thing, the Saxon Hundred the 
Danish Wapentake, &e. We doubt whether 
Mr. Worsaae’s etymology of the latter word 
be altogether correct. He derives it from 
the circumstance that “the Danes, like the 


elected their chiefs, and signified their assent 





™ EE 


and bridge of the metropolis, whilst a great part 
of the rest of England submitted to his sway. 
London-bridge was defended by three castles, one 
of which stood on the bridge itself. The Danes 
attempted to dig a canal round the foot of the 
bridge ; and though Canute, who was well sup- 
ported by Thorkel the Tall, and by Erik Jarl, the 
Norwegian, is said to have resumed the siege 
several times, yet it was by negotiation alone that 
he seems to have obtained possession of London, 
“‘Even amid the varied impressions created by 
the metropolis of the world, I could not forget— 
and what Dane could!—that it was chiefly here 
that, for a long period, the Northmen found, as it 
were, another home, from which they returned to 
their native land enriched by fresh knowledge, 
and, on the whole, with a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, which they afterwards turned to account in 


| the North; that it was here that not a few of the 


| most zealous defenders of Christianity in Scandi- 
: : . 4 ; | navia, and amongst them particularly the Norwe- 
ancient inhabitants of the north in general, 


to any proposition at the Things, by Vaaben- | 
taq, or Vaabenlarm (sound or clang of arms).” | 


We rather think that it comes from the 


touch of arms; which, indeed, is the proper | 
meaning of the Danish word Zag. And thus | 


we have the genuine Anglo-Saxon ceremony 
on the election of an earl or alderman, who 


ixed his spear i g “hilst as. | ! 4 
fixed his spear in the ground, whilst the as- | command all this as well as the whole of England, 


sembly, in token of fidelity and obedience, 
touched it with their weapons. 

This analogy between Saxon and Scandina- 
vian customs leads us to doubt whether trial 


by jury could have been so exclusively of | 
Danish origin in England as Mr. Worsaae | 


would have us believe. Traces of a jury are 
to be found out of the Danelagh, though not, 
perhaps, of a jury of twelve. The jury of 
ancient times, moreover, can hardly be iden- 
tified with the modern one. ‘The ancient 


gian king, Olaf Trygvesin, had dwelt before they 
began the work of conversion; that it was here, 
lastly, that several Danish chieftains, and especially 
Canute the Great, had played the sovereign, and 
held their court, surrounded by the Thingmen and 
the bards, who in those times usually accompanied 
the northern kings. On surveying London, its 
proud river, and beautiful uplands, one cannot help 
doubly admiring the power of that king, who, at a 
distance from his native land, was not only able to 


but Norway and Denmark in addition. One feels 
the truth of the words of the Saga about Canute: 
‘Of all kings that have spoken the Danish tongue, 
he was the mightiest, and the one that reigned 
over the greatest kingdoms.’” 

The following is an amusing account of 
some provincial superstitions :— 

‘*It is more difficult to adduce pure Scandinavian 
remains of popular superstitions, as in this respect 
the Teutonic races have so very much in common ; 


_ and consequently one is afraid to draw too strong 


juror was a witness, not a judge of the testi- | 


mony of others. There was, indeed, another 
kind of jury, called ZLahmen, or Lagmanni, 
and consisting of the twelve senior thanes in 
every wapentake. But that these did not 
discharge the oflice of a modern jury is, we 
think, obvious from the passages cited by 
Mr. Worsaae himself (sect. xii.). They were 
rather stipendiary magistrates, or a general 
inquest. 
brought a salary to the holder of it. 


The 


duty of these Lahmen was to explain the law; 


and they took an oath to “accuse no innocent 
person, nor conceal any guilty one, "—fune- 
tions which indicate magistrates or public 


_ prosecutors, rather than jurymen in the mo- 
_dern sense of the term. 


If we have taken occasion to dissent from 


some of Mr. Worsaae’s conclusions, we are 
nevertheless of opinion that he has contri- 
| buted a great many curious and useful facts 


to our knowledge of the Danes, and their 
doings in England. 


'municated in a dry, didactic form, but very 
| frequently in the shape of personal impres- 
sions, during a twelvemonth’s tour in this | 


country. The charm of a book of travels, 
written by an intelligent foreigner, is thus 


| blended with the communication of much im- 
| portant antiquarian and historical lore. Many 


of Mr. Worsaae’s wanes! 09 are exceedingly 
interesting. Let us take the following one, 


'of the impressions of a Danish antiquary on 


om they were called Parle | 


at the peculiar con- | 





first seeing London-bridge: 

‘When I sailed up the Thames for the first 
time, and when at length, above a forest of masts, 
the grey turrets of the Tower appeared on one side, 
and London-bridge in the distance, I was involun- 
tarily led to recall the time when King Canute 
long lay in vain with his ships before the fortress 


rn _ . | known there as well as in Scandinavia. 
The office was hereditary, and | 





These, too, are not com- | 


of the common people, haunt that district. 


conclusions from the striking agreement usually 
shown in the phantoms of the imagination among 
north Englishmen and their Scandinavian kinsmen, 
Yet it deserves to be mentioned that the Scandina- 
vian name Nok (a river-sprite) is not yet forgotten 
in Yorkshire, although some by ‘ Nick’ or ‘ Oud- 
Nick’ erroneously imagine the devil to be meant, 
instead of the water-sprite. Many little tricks 
performed by the Nic (Dan. Nisse, a brownie) are 
Once, in 
England, the conversation happening to turn on 
these little beings, I related our Scandinavian 
legend about a peasant who was plagued and 
teazed in all possible ways by a Nisse or brownie, 
till at last he could bear it no longer, and deter- 
mined to fit (move house) to another place. When 
he had conveyed almost all his goods to the new 
house, and was just driving thither with the last 
load, he accidentally turned round, and what did 
he see! Why, the brownie with his red cap, who 
sat quietly on the top of the load, and nodded 
familiarly to him with the words, ‘Now we flit.’ 
One of the persons present immediately expressed 
a lively surprise on hearing a legend related as 
Danish, and that, too, almost word for word, 
which he had often heard in Lancashire in his 
youth. The word flit was, and still is, used there 
by the common people. 

‘‘A natural result of the long continued and 
extensive dominion of the Danes in the north of 
England is, that they also are classed with the in- 
vincible mystical beings which, in the imagination 
In 
certain places among the remote mountains of the 
north-west, people still fancy that they hear on the 
evening breeze tones as of strings played upon, and 
melancholy lays in a foreign tongue. Often, too, 
even when nobody hears anything unusual, the 
animals prick up their ears as if in astonishment. 
It is ‘the Danish boy,’ who sadly sings the old 
bardic lays over the barrows of his once mighty 
forefathers.” 

One feature of Mr. Worsaae’s book, which 
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is likely to secure for it an extensive popu- 
py is, that its topics are interesting alike 
to the Englishman, the Scotchman, and the 
rticularly Norwe- 
and Ireland. The 
uished between them and the 
Danes, by calling the former Fingall (light 
strangers), and the latter Dubhgall (dark 
strang Amongst the reasons for this 
distinction adduced by Mr. Worsaae (p. 46), 
In Maule’s ‘ His- 
icts,’ the Scandinavians who in- 
vaded Scotland (who were undoubtedly Nor- 
wegians, though he calls them by the more 
common name of Danes) are described as 


Irishman. It was more 
gians who visited Scotlan 
Gaels disting 


ers). 


he omits a bable one. 


tory of the 


wearing white shirts over their armour. 
Hence, probably, the name of Fingall. 


Our northern neighbours will relish the 


following anecdote; and especially the well- 
told and charming little episode which fol- 
lows it :— 

** Queen Anne was accompanied to Scotland by 
several Danish noblemen, who introduced at court, 
and among its hangers-on, the same carousing and 
revelling which at that time prevailed in far too 
high a degree at the court of Denmark. Burns, in 
his poem of ‘The Whistle,’ celebrates an ebony 
whistle, still preserved in the family of Ferguson 
of Craigdarrock, which is said to have originally 
belonged to one of Queen Anne's Danish courtiers. 
This Dane, who even among his own countrymen 
had the reputation of a great drinker, challenged 
the Scotch to drink with him for a wager, and 
promised the whistle to him who could drink him 
under the table. At the same time, he produced 
evidence to show, that in all his many drinking 
bouts at various northern courts, in Russia and 
Germany, he had never been vanquished. How- 
ever, r drinking three consecutive days and 
nights with Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, the 
Dane fell under the table, and Sir Robert gained 
the whistle. Sir Robert's son afterwards lost it 

in at a similar drinking bout with Walter 


Riddel of Glenriddel, from whose descendants it | 


passed in the same way into the family which now 
possesses it. 


*“ But as a contrast to the many naturally exag- 


rated tales about the excesses committed by the | 
, both in earlier and later times, it is refresh. | 


ing to meet with romantic traditions about Danish 
warriors, whose bravery and comeliness could win 


the hearts of Scottish maidens, even whilst the | 
curses of the Scots were heaped on ‘the Danish 
Vikings.’ A Danish warrior had been carried off | 
by the Scots during an expedition into Morayshire, 
and imprisoned in a strong tower, where a speedy 
But the daughter of the lord | 
of the castle, who had fallen in love with him, and | 


death awaited him. 


found a requital of her affection, opened his prison 
door one night, and fled with him. 


fugitives, and overtook them on the banks of the 
river Findhorn, which rans through Morayshire. 
The lovers, who were both on one horse. attempted 
to swim the river; but the jaded animal could not 
make head against the stream, and the fugitive 
couple found a watery grave in the depths of the 
Findhorn. Near Dalsie, in Nairnshire, is a small 
sequestered valley on the banks of the Findhorn, 
inclosed by smooth sloping banks, overgrown with 
weeping birches. In the midst of this charming 
spot is seen a grave, composed of stones heaped up, 
at one end of which stands a tall monumental slab. 
ornamented with carvings of a cross, and other 
antique figures. This slab, the people say, is a | 
monument to the unfortunate lady.” 


i 

The following extract exhibits a curious 
remnant of Scandinavian customs in Shet- 
“‘ At Yule-time (Christmas) which was the chief 
festival, and the beginning of which was alwavs 
announced at day-break by playing an ancient 
Norwegian melody, called ‘the day-dawn.’ (Dun. 


Daggry,) all kinds of merriment took place. A | 


favourite amusement was the so-called sword-dance, 
the origin of which may be traced with sufficient 
certainty to the times of the heathens. The 
Vikings were frequently very dexterous in playing 
with naked swords, throwing several at once Into 
the air without allowing them to fall to the ground. 
This practice was easily converted into a dance, 

rmed by several men with drawn swords, and 
consisting of many windings and figures calculated 
to develope a dexterous agility, which, in those 
warlike times, must naturally have excited a lively 
interest among the spectators. Later in the middle 
ages, the sword-dance in the Shetland Isles lost by 
degrees the wildness of its character, the number 
of dancers being limited to seven, representing the 
Seven Champions of Christendom ; viz., St. James 
of Spain, St. Denis of France, St. Anthony of 
Italy, St. David of Wales, St. Patrick of Ireland, 
St. Andrew of Scotland, all under the command of 
St. George of England, who both epened and 
closed the dance by reciting some English verses 
appropriate to the occasion. All this, however, 
is now much changed. In the farthest island 
towards the west, that of Papa-stour, a last sliadow 
of the old warlike sword-dance is occasionally to 
be seen. Instead, however, of being clothed in 
armour or shirts of mail, the dancing knights have 
shirts of sackcloth; and in place of huge swords, 
they brandish straightened iron hoops, stripped 
from some herring-cask.” 

In the portion of the book devoted to 
Ireland, there is a curious account of the use 
made by O'Connell, during the repeal agitation, 
of the traditions respecting the Danes, but 
we have not room to extract it. Of the work 
in general, we may say that this English 
version of it, which would seem to have been 
made by Mr. Worsaae himself, is both vigo- 
rous and faithful. 





Verdicts. Effingham Wilson. 
WE noticed lately a work entitled ‘Olympus 
and its Inhabitants,’ but amongst the celestial 





When morning 
came, the lord of the castle set off in pursuit of the | 


occupations and amusements there was no 

mention of one of which account is given in 

the little volume before us. One day, Jupiter, 

vawning and wearied, bethought himself of a 

bright idea. He would look through some of 

the decisions of Minos, the judge of Hades, 
and Mercury is forthwith despatched on the 
errand :— 

“ T'll look through his verdicts ; tell Minos to send ’em, 
I've doubts how he's sentenced these poets—I'll end’em. 
a age have so been buzzed into my ears, 

Why I've heard nothing else for the past fifty years! 
And I'd know, now at last they're away from the earth, 
And judged, what the laudings of mortals are worth ; 
here's many a fame that the wearer but owes 
To the personal likings of critics he know 8, 
And many # name that is smothered through pique, 
Through not being quite of a sect or a clique.” 
» _ . > M . 
Pretty good sense and worldly wisdom this, 

a “he : * od 

for Olympus! So, when the parchments 

arrive, Mnemosyne is set to read, aad the 

first, sooth to say, is Anacreon Moore. Poor 

Tom Moore! he has since been numbered 

with the dead, and the closing lines about 

the man, so genial and jovial, are out of date: 
but the estimate of his poetry has double 
interest now. Remembering that the faults 
of each poet are laid hold of for criticism. the 
acc I } »’ Yow M “Ty ‘ ullis ‘'y 
account of Moore's over-sparkling brilliancy 
18 not amiss :-— 


ad 


His heroes drink wine out of real golden chalices, 
Have each fifty peacocks, and See haioel palaces 
And as to the jewels he gives ‘em, believe ‘em! 

Why, rubies and brilliants! we cannot conceive ‘em! 
We re bewildered with splendours, in numbers so puzzling 
With hoaris in nothing, and maidens in muslin 
Till, spite of Goloondas and Vales of Cachmere., 

We long for a something more sober and near.” 


And as of his joys, &O of his Woes: they 
out of sight and out of sympathy, till— © 
ee With sorrows that never drew tears, wew 

For a grief that, th ugh low, should 


beart. 
* » + . . 


are 


vald part 
me home to the 


And Moore never dreams that to wake UP 8 80 

A half-flood of raptures is more than a whole: 

That butterflies, pretty in twos and in threes. 

In clouds, thick as locusts, are sure not to please, 

(Your sunshiny waves shouldn’t come in whole segs) 

Not a page of his poetry anything knows ‘i 

2 (aad eee eg ay 

They're guilty of wearing us om « ith excites am 

True on the whole is this verdict, by 
Moore’s ‘ Songs’ are underrated. C ompare 
indeed, with those of Burns, or even Bérang» 
they are both superficial and artificial, by 
many a touch true to nature they haye, gy! 
they have much music to tie soul as well » 
melody to the ear. The next verdict is » 
Campbell. High, but not too high, is ¢ 
estimate of the Scottish bard. ‘ Ye marines 
of England’ and ‘ Nelson’ are battle-song 
such as Tyrteus or Homer himself migi; 
have sung. ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ ‘O'Connor: 
Child,’ and ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ » 
duly praised, and the one great fault ¢ 
Campbell is said to be that ‘he wrote nt 
enough.’ The failings of the man are ne 
spared, and especially his lending his nan 
to paltry compilations for the pay of th 
booksellers. From Campbell there is 
sudden transition. neither good in taste ne 
just in sentiment, to Canning—‘a turning, 
is said, ‘from an eagle to a gnat.’ Canning’ 
name has no right to be ranked with ‘th 
poets’ when spoken of as a distinct onde, 
and he is introduced for the sake of th 
author giving vent to personal and politic 
antipathy. No mention is made of th 
authors of ‘The Rejected Addresses,’ som 
notice of whom would well have filled t 
lace occupied by the abuse of Canning 
Next to Canning comes, ‘that ace of heart 
Lamb:’— 

“‘ As free as the creature that named him from blam, 

In short, a new Goldsmith in all but the name.” 


Of Charles Lamb it is very well to spett 
gently and warmly, but some even of Cannings 
poetry will be quoted when Elia has becom! 
a tradition. Of other second-class poets mm 
than enough is said, of some in praise, other 
in censure—Leigh Hunt, Barry Corn¥ 
Wilson, Southey. In more than one instane 
the praise is absurdly exaggerated, a8 2 
regard to Wordsworth, who is described # 
the prophet of a poetic Exodus:— 

“The Moses who left us true laws from on high, | 
The Joshua who smote nature's foes hip and thigh. 
The great one who led us from Pratt and pretence, 
To truth and to nature, to beauty and sense. 

To Cowper such praise might be tre 
given, but applied to Wordsworth ! * 
ridiculous. Yet are the merits of the p* 
of Rydal stated with discrimination, and e 
follies of his injudicious admirers well ss 
rized; the surviving whose praise, and Ie 
Bell,’ proves a claim to much real poetry. . 
Keats and Shelley, kind and true things ® 
said, the latter ‘more sinned against ! ‘ 
sinning,’ and who, had he lived, would hat 
felt that faith was not to be railed at for™ 
falsehood of its professors,— 

“Who drove him strange frenzy and wild words © i 
On deceits, with « fierceness *twas strange he » het 
Yet not strange: for those lips most accustor ed & 
Grow whitest in wrath from their strong loves 
For their passion for right makes their passion more™™ 
Than in those who love right less ’gainst al] thats 

The unchristian cruelty of haughty chur 
|men toward the boy of seventeen is 
| denounced :— 


* When Orford, most Oxford-like. joyed to “a 
His genius, and doomed him forthwith unte 


pe 
| To other parts of the book we must 
' refer. though there are many goe 
worthy of quotation. Of Scott, an 


Brn® 
| and Hood, and Crabbe, true and sini 
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‘hincs are said. ‘Reviewers’ as well as 
‘ae ‘have their verdicts, and the estimates 


09 and Croker will by many be deemed 
hier With these few remarks 7 yor Ha 
book incomplete in its plan and careless 
A ia preparation, but of which the idea is 
good, and parts of which indicate considerable 
wer and wit. Whatever degree of assent 
ae n to the author’s ‘ Verdicts,’ the 


be give ! 
oerasel of them will afford entertainment. 


correct. 











Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Bentley. 

Ix Hart’s ‘Portrait Gallery of the Female 
Prose Writers of America,’ a work which 
reached this country at Christmas, as one of 
the Transatlantic annuals for 1852, there is 
a striking picture of the subject of the present 
memoirs. Looking at the strangely-formed 
head, and the melancholy meditative features 
of Margaret Fuller, the Marchesa Ossoli, we 
seemed to feel that the story of her life must 
be one of no common interest, and we were 
pleased to see about the same time the an- 
nouncement of the work now before us. What 
little was before known of her in this country, 
first by her writings, and afterwards by her 
short residence amongst us, increased the 
desire to have fuller acquaintance with her 
life and history. There must, we felt, be 
something uncommon about one whom Ame- 
ricans had ever described as one of their most 
‘talented’ and ‘gifted’ ladies, as one who 
was said by them to be the ‘greatest talker 
since Madame de Stael,’ and tothe compilation 
of whose memoirs several of her literary coun- 
trymen were devoting their labours, one of 
them no less a writer than Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The English edition appears under 
the auspices of Mr. Bentley, of the same form, 
size, and price, as the many three-volumed 
novels which issue from New Burlington- 
street. We promise the readers of this bio- 
graphy a tale of as touching and tragic 
interest as any that will be found in the 
novels of the day; and in spite of the tedious- 
ness of one and the affectation of another of 
the editors, the work will yield at once much 

light entertainment and sober instruction. 
Having referred to editorial faults, it may 
be as well here at once to point out these, 
and to describe the construction of the book. 
he names advertised as responsible editors 
_ oot ab Emerson, and W. H. Channing, 
hephew and biographer of Dr. Channing. 
je ry Peg other contributors, such 
friends Pace ove various anonymous 
¢ppear throug! iat fg ned oy 
teat Writers | aller volumes. _ The diffe- 
separately whee urnished their materials 
just as they came “th aga ap Ayah 
Deed and Poon » the book is somewhat con- 
repetition and j aiaet and there is much 
avoided. Of Me ~ that might have been 
the good and the 1 pease s style we have 
here are striking th ta Me A cot nmeaeai 
timents; but in n heat. ats and startling sen- 
it & striving to be st every paragraph there 
the authority of bars rad and to speak with 
"as something of the ae a. biG ag 
ing, but in him the feoal < ano 
Pomposity. When oa eek is only tiresome 
ie tear ty to read the plain 
aay s iiie we are treated to 


Mr. Emerson, after the Carlylean 


Chapters by 
Strain, hes, 
n. headed « Problem of J 


Gentaliem,’ «4 Clue’ «¢ ife,’ ‘ Transcen- 
Trignty,” ° ue, “Credo,” ‘Self-Sove- 


Some of the 


. disquisitions > hoa 
€p and very true 1 ms may be 


Fery de 








, but are very much | 


out of place. We saw from the first that our | friends as men are friends to one another, or as 


patience was thus to be tried, for, will the 
reader believe it? there are seven long mot- 
toes at the beginning of the first volume, 
before the first chapter is commenced! Seven 
mottoes! from Ben Jonson, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Goethe, Tennyson, Schiller, Shelley, 
and Browning. A similar lack of good sense 
and good taste is apparent throughout the 
volume. In spite of all these faults, so many 
of Margaret Fuller’s own letters are given, 
and so much is said and well said about her, 
that editorial bungling has not greatly marred 
the interest and worth of the memoirs. Only 
the fragments of autobiography with which 
the book opens make us wish that less had 
been left to be done by the simple admiration 
and affection of literary friends. 

Margaret Fuller was born at Cambridge- 
port, Massachusetts, May 23, 1810. Her 
father was a Boston lawyer, but chiefly re- 
sided at Cambridge, U.S., and after sitting 
some years in Congress, he retired to a farm 
near that town, where he devoted himself to 
agriculture, and to the education of a nume- 
rous family. Margaret, the eldest, was 
reckoned a child of high promise, and to the 
cultivation of her powers he directed his ef- 
forts with much zeal but little wisdom. When 
eight years old she was skilful in ‘ Latin verses, 
philosophy, history, science, and general lite- 
rature.’ The details of the process of mental 
‘forcing’ are painful to read. The results 
are thus described in the autobiography :— 

‘‘Frequently, I was sent to bed several hours 
too late, with nerves unnaturally stimulated. The 


brain, that made me a ‘ youthful prodigy’ by day, 
and by night a victim of spectral illusions, night- 
mare, and somnambulism, which at the time pre- 
vented the harmonious development of my bodily 
powers and checked my growth, while, later, they 
induced continual headache, weakness, and nervous 
affections of all kinds. As these again re-acted on 
the brain, giving undue force to every thought 
and every feeling, there was finally produced a 
state of being both too active and too intense, 
which wasted my constitution, and will bring me, 
-—even although I have learned to understand and 
regulate my now morbid temperament,—to a pre- 
mature grave. ’ . 5s 

‘‘Poor child! Far remote in time, in thought, 
from that period, I look back on these glooms and 
terrors, wherein I was enveloped, and perceive 
that I had no natural childhood.” 

Very instructive is the warning contained 
in this passage, and we confess that amidst 
the glad hailing of better education for Eng- 
land, we have sometimes misgivings lest in 
the zeal for intellectual culture, the physical 
as wellas the moral training of the young 
may be too lightly regarded. 

We need not trace the history of this 
poor victim of so cruel a mistake, nor describe 
the vain struggles of a spirit naturally bright 
and lively with the too heavy load by which 
it was crushed to the earth. 
morbidly large and morbidly active for the 
feeble frame, and both were controlled by 
untoward circumstances. Here and there in 
her girlhood and young womanhood, there 
are glimpses of odd and not very pleasing 
relationships. Of love she was capable, but 
she lost herself for a time in a platonic friend- 
ship, of which in one letter she gives her own 
account:— 

‘‘ With regard to yourself, I was to you all that 
I wished to be. 
thoughts in my own way. And I also lived with 
you more truly and freely than with any other 


person. We were truly friends, but it was not 


' consequence was a premature development of the | 








| Chartism. 





The mind was | 


I knew that I reigned in your | 


brother and sister. There was, also, that pleasure, 
which may, perhaps, be termed conjugal, of find- 
ing oneself in an alien nature. Is there any tinge 
of love in this? Possibly! At least, in comparing 
it with my relation to ——, I find that was strictly 
fraternal. I valued him for himself. I did not 
care for an influence over him, and was perfectly 
willing to have one or fifty rivals in his heart. 
* * * think I may say, I never loved. I but 
see my possible life reflected on the clouds. As in 
a glass darkly, I have seen what I might feel as 
child, wife, mother, but I have never really ap- 
proached the close relations of life.” 

Poor Margaret! When she did get free 
from the restraint of others, and could choose 
her own friends and company, she seems to 
have fallen amongst a cold philosophizing 
group of sceptics, by whom she was. still 


further drawn from the “tap of nature and 


of peace. What ideas she was led to have 
of opinion and character may be gathered 
from her expressing her veneration for ‘“* Miss 
Martineau’s earnest love of truth and ardent 
faith.” In Carlyle’s books and Emerson's com- 
pany she also began to delight, but without 
discriminating the excellences from the eecen- 
tricities of either. Yet sometimes, as in the 
following letter to Emerson, there is both 
discernment and wit :— 

‘*Carlyle’s book I have, in some sense, read. 
It is witty, full of pictures, as usual. IT would have 
gone through with it, if only for the sketch of 
Samson, and two or three bits of fun which happen 
to please me. No doubt it may be of use to rouse 
the unthinking to a sense of those great dangers 
and sorrows. But how open is he to his own 
assault. He rails himself out of breath at the 
short-sighted, and yet sees scarce a step before 
him. There is no valuable doctrine in his book, 
except the Goethean, Do to-day the nearest duty. 
Many are ready for that, could they but find the 
way. This he does not show. His proposed mea- 
sures say nothing. Educate the people. That 
cannot be done by books, or voluntary effort, under 
these paralysing circumstances, Emigration! <Ac- 
cording to his own estimate of the increase of 
population, relief that way can have very slight 
effect. He ends he began; as he did in 
Everything is very bad. You are 
fools and hypocrites, or you would make it better.” 

After being engaged for some time in pri- 
vate teaching, Miss Fuller began to em 104 
herself in literature. She translated ‘ Ecker- 
mann’s Conversations with Goethe’ in 1839. 
In 1841 she translated the ‘ Letters of Gun- 
derode and Bettine.’ In 1843 she made a 
tour to Lake Superior and to Michigan, and 
published a narrative of it, called ‘Summer 
on the Lakes.’ She was for two years editor 
of ‘The Dial,’ a quarterly journal, in which 
she wrote many critical and sentimental 
pieces. At Boston she had before this com- 
menced a ‘conversation class’ for ladies, the 
details of the conducting of which will be 
read with interest in England, where such 
reunions are almost unknown. There were 
twenty-five in the class, each one of whom was 
expected to take part in the conversation, 
Miss Fuller acting as director and commen- 
tator. ‘The Mythology of the Greeks’ was 
the first subject broached, and the ladies 
talked learnedly of — 

“The genealogy of the heaven and the earth; 
then of the will (Jupiter); the understanding (Mer- 
cury). On the second day, the celestial inspiration 
of genius, perception, and transmission of divine 
law (Apollo), the terrene inspiration, the impas- 
sioned abandonment of genius (Bacchus). Of the 
thunderbolt, the caduceus, the ray, and the grape, 
having disposed, as well as might be, we come to 
the wave, and the sea-shell it moulds to Beauty, 


as 


and Love her parent and child.” 
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we must merely say, that in 1844 she took 
in conducting *‘ The Tribune,’ and that, 
under the titles of ‘ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ and ‘ Papers in Literature and Art,’ 
all her best contributions to periodicals have 
been collected. Her style is rough and irre- 
gular, and sometimes forcible; but though 
her works may occupy for a time a place in 
American libraries, none of them will take 
rank in English literature. It was in her con- 
versational powers that she most excelled, 
and the praise of a wonderful talker must be 
assigned to her. Her manner was, however, 
overbearing and disagreeable, and her com- 
pany was not generally desired. Emerson 
gives a long account of her gifts of speech, 
from which these are a few sentences :— 

‘‘ Her opening was deliberate, like the progress 
of some massive force gaining its momentum; but 
as she felt her way, and moving in a congenial 
element, the sweep of her speech became grand. 
The style of her eloquence was sententious, free 
from prettiness, direct, vigorous, charged with 
vitality. Articulateness, just emphasis, and varied 
accent, brought out most delicate shades and _ bril- 
liant points of meaning, while a rhythmical collo- 
cation of words gave a finished form to every 
thought. 
and literary allusion, as well as in novel hints. 
She knew how to concentrate into racy phrases the 
essential truth gathered from wide research, and 





She was athuent in historic illustration | 


distilled with patient toil; and by skilful treat- | 
ment she could make green again the wastes of | 


commonplace. Her statements, however rapid, 


showed breadth of comprehension, ready memory, | 
impartial judgment, nice analysis of differences, | 


power of penetrating through surfaces to realities, 
fixed regard to central laws, and habitual com- 
munion with the Life of life.” 


Of herself she has the candour to write 
thus :-— 

“There is a mortifying sense,” she writes, “of 
having played the Mirabeau after a talk with a 
circle of intelligent persons. They come with a 
store of acquired knowledge and reflection, on the 
subject in debate, about which I may know little, 
and have reflected less; yet, by mere apprehen- 


Of Miss Fuller’sother literary undertakings, | alone among the different chapels. 
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length, she saw that the crowd was dispersing, she | 


returned to the place assigned, but could not find | ¢ i , 
| ills and cares, we have had much joy together 3 


her party. In some perplexity, she walked about, 
with her glass carefully examining each group. 
Presently, a young man of gentlemanly address 
came up to her, and begged, if she were seeking 


any one, that he might be permitted to assist her ; | 


and together they continued the search through 


all parts of the church. At last, it became evident, | 
beyond a doubt, that her party could no longer be | 


there, and, as it was then quite late, the crowd all 


| gone, they went out into the piazza to find a car- | 


riage, in which she might go home. In the piazza, 
in front of St. Peter’s, generally may be found 


many carriages; but, owing to the delay they had | 
made, there were then none, and Margaret was | 


compelled to walk, with her stranger friend, the | 


long distance between the Vatican and the Corso.” 


This stranger was her future husband, the 
Marquis Ossoli. The chance meeting pre- 
saree the way for many interviews, and an 
offer of his heart and hand followed. She 
was about to depart, with the American 
friends with whom she was travelling, for 
Venice, Milan, and Como, and at that time 
refused the offer. But she found her way 
alone back to Rome, and was united to her 
lover. The marriage was kept private, both 
from political and family reasons. Union 
with a Protestant would have deprived the 
Marquis of his patrimonial property ; and 
even had religion not been in the way, his 
adherence to the liberal cause, which Mar- 
garet's influence secured, ruined his temporal 
prospects. On the side of Roman liberty he 
enrolled himself, and was actively engaged in 


| the brief but ineffectual struggle :— 


‘During the spring of 1849, Mazzini came to 
Rome. He went at once to sce Margaret, and at 
her rooms met Ossoli. After this interview with 


Mazzini, it was quite evident that they had lost | 


| something of the faith and hopeful certainty with 


siveness and prompt intuition, I may Appear the ir | 


superior, Spontaneously I appropriate all their 
material, and turn it to my own ends, as if it was 
my inheritance from a long train of ancestors.” 


But we must pass on briefly to tell the fate 
of this remarkable woman. In the summer 
of 1845, she came to Europe, and of her 
travels the account is given from her own 
letters to friends in the United States. The 


which they had regarded the issue, for Mazzini 


had discovered the want of singleness of purpose | 


in the leaders of the Provisional Government. Still 
zealously Margaret and QOssoli aided in everything 
the progress of events; and when it was certain 
that the French had landed forces at Civita 
Vecchia, and would attack Rome, Ossoli took 
station with his men on the walls of the Vatican 
gardens, where he remained faithfully to the end 
of the attack. Margaret had, at the same time, 
the entire charge of one of the hospitals, and was 


| the assistant of the Princess Be lgioioso, in charge 


circle in England to which she was introduced, | 


was not one in which she met with much that 
was notable or worthy of record. There are 
brief notices, however, of visits to Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Joanna Baillie, De Quincey, 
and others. In Paris she met with George 
Sand, of whom, and of Rachel, Remusat, 
Leverrier, and other French notables, there 
are sketches. She was in Italy during the 
revolutionary struggle, and of her adventures 
during the days of the Roman Republic a 
graphic account is given. When in London 
she had become acquainted with Mazzini, 
with whom a warm friendship was formed, 
and in whose enthusiastic aspirations for the 
freedom of Italy she strongly sympathized. 
Personal ties conspired with political feelings 
to bind her to the Roman cause. 

“She went to hear Vespers, the evening of 
* Holy Thursday,’ soon after her first coming to 
Rome, in the spring of 1847, at St. Peter's. She 
proposed to ber companions that some place in 
the church should be designated, where, after the 
services, they should meet, —she being inclined, as 


was ber custom always in St. Peter's, to wander 


they received seventy wounded men, French and 
Romans.” 

Writing to her mother after the Roman 
war was ended, she communicates for the first 
time the intelligence of her marriage, explains 


her husband :— 


** My husband is a Roman, of a noble but now | 

His mother died when he | 
was an infant; his father is dead since we met, | 

os AD i < 8 - . ny ; ey 

rible catastrophe. The very night before the 


impoverished house. 


Ie aving some property, but encumbered with debts, 
and in the present state of Rome hardly available, 
except by living there. S e * ° 

‘‘He is not in any respect such a person as 





ee, 


( . . ° haa 
When, at delicacy in trifles, his sweet domestic graces, re. 





mind me of E . In himI have found g 


. ; home 
and one that interferes with no tie. < 


Amid many 


the sympathy with natural beauty,— with Ow 
child,—with all that is innocent and sweet, 

‘I do not know whether he will always love me. 
so well, for I am the elder, and the difference will 
become, in a few years, more perceptible tha 
now. But life is so uncertain, and it is so neges. 
sary to take good things with their limitation, 
that I have not thought it worth while to caleulgy: 
too curiously.” 

In Ossoli, Margaret Fuller seems to hare 
found a warm and devoted husband, and the 
opening up of home affections, together with 
the excitement of her European adventures, 
seemed for a time to put new life into her, 
An American friend who saw her at this 
period said how altered she was in her whole 
nature :— 

‘*T had learnt to think of her as a person on in. 
tellectual stilts, with a large share of arrogance, 
and little sweetness of temper. How unlike to 
this was she now!—so delicate, so simple, cont- 
ding, and affectionate; with a true womanly heart 
and soul, sensitive and generous, and, what was 
me a still greater surprise, possessed of so broad a 
charity, that she could cover with its mantle th 
faults and defects of all about her.” 

But this change came, alas! too late, and 
the shadows of a dark destiny seemed to 
thicken around her at the moment of a pr- 
mised happiness. Her narrative of the pol: 
tical events of the Italian war is mingled 
with the tales of her own trials and troubles 
About her husband and her child she had 
constant anxieties, and a sensitive regard for 
her own good name increased the discomfort 
of her position. One touch of kindly feeling 
as to the latter is too pleasing to omit. She 
imparted her secret to one Italian lady 
high rank, writing—‘‘ Dear friend, I am mar 
ried; I have a child. There are particulan 
as to my reasons for keeping this secret I do 
not “ah to tell. This is rather an odd afiar; 


| will it make any difference in our relation: 


To which the generous reply was, “* What a 
ference can it make, except that I shall love 


_you more, now that we can sympathue % 


mothers?” And she adopted at once Oss 
and the child to her love. At length it ¥® 
necessary, for the child’s sake, for them © 


pee live publicly and permanently together, a 
of ‘dei Pellegrini,’ where, during the firs a 4 ; I A p . J Se et oe 
phi g the first day, | 4s it was not safe for them to live in Rowe 


4 . 1 
after the papal restoration, they prepared 
go to America. The voyage was one of dt 
asters. The captain of the ship died, before 


> ; am 
‘they got out of the Mediterranean, of mai 


Ae | nant co ‘nt small-pox. 
the causes of her concealment, and describes | ant confluent small-pox 


To land at Gibr 
tar was forbidden by the authorities. 1 
infection spread in the ship, and Angeu®® 
her child, was seized. He recovered dur 
the voyage, but only to share in a more ter 


expected to reach New York a sudden sto 


: ewde O 
| arose, and the vessel, driven towards & 
'sand-bars of Long Island, became 4 * 


people in general would expect to find with me. | 


He had no instructor except an old priest, who 
entire ly neglected his education; and of all that 
is Contained in books he is absolutely ignorant, 
and he has no enthusiasm of character. “On the 
other hand, he has excellent practical sense; has 
been a judicious observer of all that passed before 
his eyes; has a niee sense of duty, which, in its 
ni: minute activity, may put most enthu- 
siasts to shame: a very sweet temper, and creat 
native refinement. His love for me has been un- 
swerving and most tender. I have never suffered 

h e could relieve. His devotion. when 


& pain t 
Tam ill, is to be compared only with yours. His 


? 
wling, 


hat ] 


2 


an 1 - 
wreck. Within sight of the shore all ¢ 
board, but two or three of the § A 
perished. There are some strange 


| moranda recorded, as to the unusual pres® 


ing. 


timents of danger with which this voysg¢™ 
undertaken.: In her latest manuscript M& 
- ° “nr lami: 
garet expresses her fear of coming c#*" . 
and a warning of an Italian fortune-teuet © 
remembered, who said of her child to “bens 
of the sea.” 
“I am absurdly fearful,” she writes, “ae 
rious omens have combined to give me 4 dark 








In case of mishap, I shall perish with © 
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sited and my child, and we may be transferred 


me happier state.” 
" Of the shipwreck a painfully minute de- 
scription is given, of which here is the closing 


oh oe plain to all that the final moment drew 
f the four seamen who still stood 


: igh. O ; 
ae passengers, three were as efficient as any 
among the crew of the Elizabeth. These were the 
steward, carpenter, and cook. The fourth was 
an old sailor, who, broken down by hardship and 


sickness, was going home to die. These men were 
once again persuading Margaret, Ossoli, and 
Celeste, to try the planks, which they held ready 
sn the lee of the ship, and the steward, by whom 
Nino was so much beloved, had just taken the 
little fellow in his arms, with the pledge that he 
would save him or die, when a sea struck the 
forecastle, and the foremast fell, carrying with it 
the deck, and all upon it. The steward and Ange- 
lino were washed upon the beach, both dead, 
though warm, some twenty minutes after. The 
cook and carpenter were thrown far upon the 
foremast, and saved themselves by swimming. 
Celeste and Ossoli caught for the moment by the 
rigging, but the next wave swallowed them up. 
Margaret sank at once. When last seen she had 
been seated at the foot of the foremast, still clad 
in her white night-dress, with her hair fallen loose 
upon her shoulders. It was over,—that twelve 
hours’ communion, face to face, with Death! It 
was over! and the prayer was granted, ‘that 
Ossoli, Angelo, and I, may go together, and that 
the anguish may be brief!’” 

It is with a feeling of gloomy sadness that 
we lay down these Memoirs. The life of 
Margaret Fuller we have followed with pain- 
ful interest, which is heightened by her tragic 
end. Regretful pity is the chief sentiment 
felt throughout towards her. Yet there is 
mingled with this some admiration of her 
powers of mind, and respect for her indepen- 
dence of spirit ; while the scenes of American 
life and character, presented both in her 
eng and the editorial narrative, render the 

k to a certain extent amusing, and relieve 
the sombreness of the tragedy. 








The Coquet-Dale Fishing-Songs. Now first 
Collected and Edited ‘by a North-Country 
Angler. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tus little volume is an elegant and just 

tribute to the beauties of Coquet-Dale and its 

trout-stocked river. We have almost always 
found the true angler to be a lover of nature 

—if not, he loses half the pleasure of his art. 
‘or, bearing in mind that his pursuit is car- 

ned on at a time when beauty crowns the 

year, and, generally speaking, in localities 
embracing hill and valley, wood, rock, and 
stream, it argues but a ‘poor mind if such 
pmbinations do not move his soul to poetic 
gad wich, if they do not find expres- 

+ pay oe perhaps not the less germs 

Belid tives all the many rivers that make 

a = veins through our beautiful 

meal as oquet deservedly takes rank as 

of ho Ov a Issuing from wild and 
road : and dreary moorlands, it passes 
mre eae eof landscapes of the 

Rives of astoey eription, from whose rich 

ti ede eu beauty the famous Bewick 
Ma tered A exquisite designs. 
elicacy and skill A pastime requiring great 
of fly-fishins hol ensure success—we speak 
in proper Setestets = ye bait abominations 
amidst such “cael get hen exercised 
many enthusiast; 4 as the Coquet presents, 
of ch i¢ followers. From the days 

flourished, wa a adecd long before i 

the votaries of the gentle 





art eloquently asserting its delights. It is 
recorded of Sir Francis Chantrey, that 
when Madame Malibran visited the great 
sculptor in his studio, she exclaimed, in her 
feeling and open-hearted manner, ‘ How 
happy you must be in the midst of this, your 
beautiful creation.” To which he, with equal 
sincerity, though a little to her surprise, 
replied, ‘‘ I would rather be a-fishing.” And 
we know more than one eminent philosopher 
who would at any time willingly exchange, 
on a fine fishing day, his scientific apparatus 
for the ‘angle,’ and his closet for the breezy 
banks of a flowing stream. 

The songs which are collected in this volume 
were inspired by the beautiful and heart- 
stirring scenes of the Coquet. Their editor 
says:— 

“Tf they have any merit, that merit is due to 
the scenery amid which they were conceived. In 
so far as they embody vivid and graphic description 
of that which is, and breathe the pure spirit which 
such scenes must inspire in all minds and hearts 
capable of feeling, they are good and poetical—but 
no further. Amidst the varied beauties of the 
exquisite valleys which they describe were they 
first conceived ; and if they are redolent of the pure 
air and sparkling waters of the river of their birth, 
it is perhaps to be ascribed as much to the cireum- 
stances under which they were composed as to the 
design of those who composed them. Certain it is 
they were struck out amid the inspiration of the 
moment, and after the excitement of many and 
many happy days, not ill-spent it is hoped, amid 
the surely innocent fascination of pursuits as allur- 
ing as they are healthful and manly. This is their 
brief history; and as such they are now thrown 
upon the wide waters of literature—their editor 
not despairing that nature in her simplest dress 
may win attention, and live in the world’s ear 
when more ambitious compositions are forgotten in 
oblivion.” 

Having said so much in praise of the 
‘ Coquet,’ we choose for a specimen of these 
fishing lyrics that entitled ‘The Coquet for 
ever,’ premising that it is set to the tune of 
‘Whistle an’ I'll come to you, my lad:’— 


“‘T have sung thee, clear Coquet—I'll sing thee again, 
From Harden’s bleak fell to the ey tok oe g main, 

And the Alwine and Wreigh in the Garland shall shine, 
For they mix, lovely river, their waters wi’ thine. 

In my youth I have danced on your bonny green braes; 

In my old age I think on these dear happy days; 

In your streams I have angled, and caught the scaled fry, 
And your streams they shall live, tho’ their beds shou’d 


run dry. 
Chorus—And your streams, Xc. 


“T will sing of the Coquet, the dearest of themes, 
The haunt of the fisher, the first of a’ streams; 
There’s nane like the Coquet in a’ the king’s land, 
From the cliffs of famed Dover to North Britain’s strand. 
The Coquet for ever, the Coquet for aye! 
The Woodhall and Weldon, and Felton so gay! _ 
And Brinkburn and Linden, wi’ a’ their sweet pride! 
For they add to the beauties of dear Coquet-side. 
: For they, &c. 


“The fishers for ever, the fishers for aye! 
The summer is coming, cold winter’s away: 
Come, lads, don your jackets, get ready your creels, 
Your hooks and your heckles, your gads and their wheels; 
There’s nought at Newcastle but tumult and noise, 
There’s health at the Coquet, and fishing’s calm joys; 
And a thousand dear prospects will gladden our e’e 
When wading the water and thrawing the flee. 

When wading, &c. 


“ The fishers for ever, the fishers for aye! 
Oh! who like the lads o’ the creel shall be gay? 
If variety’s charming, then fishing’s the best, 
Each turn and each stream has its different zest. 
The gale when it blows, and the sun when he smiles, — 
And the clouds when they frown, help a fisherman's wiles, 
He meets a fresh flower every step of his way— 
The fishers for ever, the fishers for aye! 
The fishers, &c. 
‘© Oh! how should a fisherman ever be old? 
There’s wrinkles in glory, there’s wrinkles in gold; 
And Love has his sorrows as well as his joys, 
And Power is made up but of glitter and noise; 
Such gewgaws as these let the fisherman scorn— 
He’s glorious at night, and light-hearted at morn; 
With a cheek full of health, be it hot, be it cold, 


' . a fis ver be old? 
Oh! how should a fisherman eve Fon ca 











“<The Coquet for ever! the Coquet for ave! 

The Coquet, the king o’ the stream an’ the brae, 

Frae his high mountain throne to his bed in the 

Oh! where shall we find such a river as he? 

Then blessings be on him, and lang may he glide, 

The fisherman's home, and the fisherman’s pride; 

From Harden's green hill to old Warkworth sae grey— 

The Coquet for ever! the Coquet for aye! f 
The Coquet, &c.” 


Angling clubs are now numerous, and to 
all the angling fraternity, whether bound in 
club laws or the more loving bonds of the 
gentle art, we recommend this unpretending 
and very companionable little book. r 


sea, 





Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his Contemporaries; with Original Letters 


and Documents now first published. By 
“ ‘ . : 
George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle. 2 vols. 


Bentley. 
(Second notice.) 

In our former notice of these ‘ Memoirs,’ 
(p- 125,) we gave a sketch of the personal 
character and the political career of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and expressed our 
high sense of the ability and Pa epee with 
which Lord Albemarle has performed the 
part of his biographer. The period to which 
the early part of the ‘ Memoirs’ relates is one 
which we have had occasion recently to 
describe in connexion with the ‘Grenville 
Papers,’ and there are other works, such as 
sancroft’s ‘ History of the American Revolu- 
tion,’ in reviewing which the later history of 
Rockingham and his party will fall to be 
noticed. We propose, therefore, at present 
merely to give from the second volume of 
Lord Albemarle’s book some miscellaneous 
extracts, from which a favoureble idea, we 
think, will be formed of the literary variety 
as well as the historical value of the contents 
of the ‘Memoirs.’ To begin with William 
Pitt, Lord Chatham. Lord Albemarle’s own 
sketch of ‘the great commoner’ we have 
already quoted. The portrait is, on the 
whole, favourable, but in everything, save his 
energy of intellect and power of eloquence, 
the character of Chatham sinks greatly in 
our estimation the more insight we get into 
the history of these times. His return to 
yublic life in 1769, after three years’ absence, 
is thus described:— 

** After an almost total secession from business 
for nearly three years, and at a moment when con- 
sidered physically and morally incapable of taking 
any further part in State affairs, Lord Chatham 
re-appeared on the political stage. ‘He himself,’ 
writes Walpole, ‘in proprid persona, and not ina 
strait-waistcoat, walked into the King’s levee this 
morning, and was in the closet twenty minutes 
after the levee.’ The ‘Old Whigs,’ who had never 
experienced any thing but hostility from Lord 
Chatham, viewed his return to public life with dis- 
trust and alarm. ‘If he has not been sent for,’ 
writes Burke, ‘it was only humbly to lay a repri- 
mand at the feet of his most gracious master, and 
to talk some significant pompous creeping explana- 
tory matter in the true Chathamic style, and that’s 
all.’ But retirement had wrought a material 
change, if not in the sentiments, at least, in the 
conduct of the great Orator towards Lord Rock- 
ingham and his friends. * * * On his return 
to public life, he sought the alliance of the Rock- 
ingham party as pertinaciously as he had formerly 
repelled their advance towards himself, and con- 
tinued to act in unison with them, until his jealous, 
wayward, intractable spirit, caused him to defeat 
that cause which he, in common with Lord Rock- 
ingham, had so much at heart.” 

Lord Chatham’s retirements and re-appear- 
ances were so frequent, that many suspected 
they were artfully contrived, so as to keep up 
an influence which he would not have retained 
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if continually before the ee. ince ulay, 
greatest egyrist, acknowledges 
want of simaplicity in his character, and says 
that “his invisibility was ascribed quite as 
much to affectation as the gout.” 
FB Le yng omg had determined — 
by often a ing in public, 
but under potent ¢ of il health, (gemine. Boy himself 
with mystery, to emerge only at long intervals and 
on momentous occasions, and at other times to 
deliver his oracles only to a few favoured votaries, 
who were suffered to make pilgrimages to his 
shrine. If such were his object, it was for a time 
fully attained. Never was the magic of his name 
so powerful, never was he regarded by his country 
with such superstitious reverence, as during his 
silence and seclusion.”— Macaulay's Essays. 

Of the last —_ appearance of Chatham in 
publie, a graphic account is given in these 
* Memoirs,’ but the scene is so well known, 
that we need not quote it. A remark is made 
as to the historical accuracy of West's cele- 
brated picture, where Chatham is represented 
as being supported by his son-in-law, Lord 
Mahon. It was the late Lord Fitzwilliam 
who caught him in his fall. The whole of 
that part of the ‘ Rockingham Papers’ bearing 
upon his political relation with Lord Chatham 
are worthy of attention. The splendour of 
Pitt’s oratory, magnified by tradition, and 
the glory of ‘Rngland's conquests, through his 


spirit and wisdom as a war minister, have | 


blinded men too much to his personal and | acelu 
] | procedure (particularly to this country, which is 


litical faults. 


Our latest historian, Lorc 


ahon, in speaking of Chatham, loses his | 
. Pride of | 
connexion may have —. with | 


usual good sense and moderation. 
famil 

litical admiration in causing him to open. 
the fifth volume of his History in such a way | 
as this :— 

“Chatham, but Chatham only at this time, like | 
some lofty pine-tree in the forest, soars above the | 
undergrowth of Rockingham, Hillsborough,” &c. | 

Lord Albemarle speaks with just severity | 
of the tone of this passage, and while the | 
unfairness of coupling such names as Rocking- 
ham and Hillsborough together is pointed 
out, a parallel is drawn between the two | 
‘statesmen, in which Chatham's character does 
not ap to advantage. Even with regard | 
to his foreign policy, with which the splendour | 
of his name is chiefly connected, it cannot be | 
said that he sought or secured the good of | 


' 
; 


his country so much as its glory. More than 
what the violence of war then gained was | 
soon afterwards lost by England, while the | 
wise and peaceful administration of Lord | 
Rockingham saved the country from disaster, | 
and laid the foundation of a solid and safe | 
prosperity in the progress of just and liberal 
litieal principles. 


Of Charles James Fox there is given by | 
Lord Albemarle, as might be expected, a 
flattering account. The circumstances of his 
early career, and his sudden adhesion to the 
Whig party in 1775, are described, with the 
remark as to his change, that “‘he then quitted | 
the opposite camp for ever, and devoted the | 
remainder of his Vif to the promotion of the | 

, the welfare, and the happiness of man- | 
ind.” Without further selerdine to Mr. 
Fox's political character, we give the following | 
sketch of him, contained in a letter of the | 
lamented Princess Charlotte, which is one of 
the most interesting and remarkable docu- 
ments in these volumes. It was written in 
answer to the acknowledgment, by the editor's 
father, of a bust of Fox, sent to him by her 
Royal Highness :— j | 

“Warwick House, Jen. 17/4, 1812. 
“My dear Lord Albemarle,—I have been very | 


' the name of Irishman. 


uch vexed at not being able to answer your letter 
immediately, which a wishes would have led me 
to do, but I delay no longer taking up my pen, 
and expressing the emotions of satisfaction and 

I received on reading it. I cannot say 

ow happy I feel that the bust has given you so 

much satisfaction. As knowing your affection 

towards Mr. Fox (both in public and private), it 

struck me you would like to have it, and I was 
therefore particularly anxious for its success. 

“TI lament, I sincerely lament, not having had 
the happiness of a personal acquaintance with him, 
but that does not deprive me of those feelings and 
sentiments of veneration, admiration, and respect 
which I shall ever entertain for his public and 
private virtues. ; 

“Nor shall I ever stand in need of being re- 
minded of his name nor great deeds, while there 
are such able men, though few in number (com- 
paratively speaking), who make it their study, as 
well as their pride, to follow as closely as possible 
the precepts of their late great leader. Which to 
admire most I am at a loss to know, for turn to 
either side one beholds so much that calls forth 
unqualified praise, that it would be a difficult task 
imposed. He has been one of those few, those very 
few, who have really had the good of their country 
at heart, and in view, not in words merely, but 
who, both in thought and deed, acted for that 
alone; one who by his uncorrupted integrity 
proved what a patriot and a statesman was, and 
who united these two different characters (which 
ought never to have been divided.) Of all his 
numerous deeds none are so much to be cherished 
as his abolition of that cruel and most disgraceful 





_ called a free one), the slave trade, and his laudable 
exertions for universal toleration, and comfort to 
our unfortunate and grossly-abused sister kingdom, 
which, alas! was not crowned with success; and 
thisis the man who, after devoting his time, health, 
and at length life, is called a revolutionist; one 
who subverts (at least tries to subvert) the laws 
and liberties of this country. Who would, who 
could, and who can believe this?) None who have 


| their eyes open, and have an unprejudiced judg- 


ment, but the short-sighted and jaundiced eye of 
the people. Many there are who say they under- 
stand the word toleration. I will grant they do, 
but not in deed. There are even some dignitaries 
in the Church who pique themselves upon their 


learning, but do not seem, no more than the tem- 


poral peers, to comprehend its meaning, or else 
they who are to preach meekness and charity would 
certainly not, I should conceive, seem to rejoice so 
at the sufferings of Ireland, nor utter such virulent 
protests against their just claims. In fine, the 
word bishopric includes everything: that is the 
touchstone of action, the spring from whence all 
that holy fire issues; that God that they teach (or 
at least feign to do, who enjoins charitableness and 
forgiveness) is wholly forgotten in their rancorous 
hatred towards an oppressed and unfortunate 
people, whose crime is, following other ceremonies, 
not owning these dignitaries, but above all having 
It is with honest pride, 


| the pride of a true-born English person, that I | 
| avow these sentiments, principles that I am con- 
| vinced are the only true foundation of this country, | second volume. 


and the spirit of the Constitution: nor shall I be 


| ashamed to broach them before the whole world, 


should I ever be called upon. 

“Thank God there are some young of both 
sexes, some that I have the happiness to know 
personally, as well as from report, that feel firm 
at this state of things, and that are from their 
hearts and minds followers and admirers of your 
late inestimable friend. Happy, thrice happy, 


will the moment be when the plans Mr. Fox pur- | 
sued and planned are put into full force: then | 


indeed, will England have cause to rejoice, she may 
lift up her head in conscious superiority and proud 
pre-eminence, 

“But I must plead my excuses for having de- 
tained you so long.—Believe me. with the greatest 
esteem, my dear Lord Albemarle, your most 
sincere, ** CHARLOTTE.” 


—. 
Of some of the British admirals who hay, 
helped to gain for our country the unriraljg 
supremacy of the seas, there are interest; 
notices. Admiral Keppel is spoken of wis, 
justifiable pride by his noble relative, gj 
oth of his naval and political career a sket¢, 
is given. Colonel Barré once said in 
House of Commons, that “if Little Keppel 
Black Dick (as Keppel and Howe were calla 
by the sailor) were to command jointly » 
severally, such was the confidence, affection, 
and estimation those officers were held in by 
the whole British navy, that pre would 
be needless.” Yet such was Keppel’s treat. 
ment by the Admiralty of those days, that in 
his defence when before his court-martial, be 
said that “his forty years’ endeavours wer 
not marked by the possession of any one 
favour from the crown, except that of its 
confidence in time of danger.” When Sir 
| Hugh Palliser brought forward the charges in 
that disgraceful trial, a memorial, signed by 
twelve admirals, with Keppel’s old commander, 
Lord Hawke, at their head, was presented to 
the King, declaring that “ it will not be easy 
for men attentive to their honour to serve bs 
Majesty if such proceedings are countenanced.” 
When the Admiralty persisted in bringing 
the admiral to a court-martial, the whole of 
the Whig party proceeded to Portsmouti, 
and remained there till the trial was over. 
The royal Dukes of Cumberland and Glov- 
cester, the Dukes of Bolton, Portland, Ricb- 
mond, the Marquises of Rockingham and 
Granby, Sir George Savile, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, and a host besides of political 
friends, with many distinguished naval officers, 
went down to Portsmouth. The excitement 
among the sailors of the fleet was so great 
that the Admiralty were doubtless pleased 
when the trial ended in a full and honourable 
acquittal. a 

In the course of the ‘ Memoirs,’ allusions 
occur to many men and events of the time, 
which will strike with various interest differet 
minds. At one time the huge shadow of 
Junius flits across the stage; at another ¥e 
hear the quiet but dignified voice of William 
Cowper, the poet; then we see the venerable 
Dr. Franklin at the Privy Council, insulte 
by the petulant and insolent W edderburt. 
Some pictures we have too of the Americal 
war; of Burgoyne, Clinton, and Paul —< 
of privateering celebrity. Of Kempenf 
also we read with melancholy interest, ¥ 
afterwards went down ‘with twice fow 
hundred men’ in the Royal George. i*™ 
George Gordon and the anti-Popish mot 
the rising agitation for parliamentary reform, 
| to be postponed because of the French rev 
lution panic;—these are among the V vr" 
'subjects to be found in Lord Albemarie 
For one other passage 0D 
‘have we space, and it is one of the best ® 
the whole book, the character of Lord Chat 
cellor Thurlow :— 

“The character of Edward Lord Thurlow has® 
recently been drawn by two distinguished 
ments of the legal profession, that it may 
| superfluous to attempt another delineation ° 
| ‘rugged’ Chancellor. Yet Thurlow was to? fy 
| portant a personage in his day to be passed silent) 
over in a work relating to Lord Rockingha® # 
his contemporaries; and although I can ad 
to Lord Brougham’s sketch and Lord Camp 
full-length portrait, I am unwilling to ™ saad 
without comment the name of one who pe 
even Samuel Johnson with a feeling akin # * & 
The legal and personal qualities of Thurlow 
not come within my province: his politi 


| alone will detain my readers for a few 
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N° 1833] 
—————r-"-St—‘“SOTi‘_Cmté™;é 
from the following correspon 
and Lord Rockingham. 


“ ‘tician, then—for even courtesy can 
ae “yer 2 statesman—Thurlow’s most 
striking feature was his power of intimidation. 
He scolded impartially all mankind—dependents, 
equals, superiors : mankind, be it observed, for to 
womanhood he was uniformly urbane and obse- 
quious. He browbeat—and the terror of his eye, 
and indeed of his eyebrows, redeems the expression 
from metaphor—enemies and friends: the Bar and 
the Bench, the Lords Spiritual and the Lords 
Temporal, the frequenters of Nando’s Coffee-house 
and of the Turk’s Head, and the members of 
Brookes’s, the Privy Council and the Cabinet 
Council, the heir to the Crown, and even the 
wearer of the Crown himself. He bullied Horne 
Tooke—that, however, was retribution: it was 
but the kicking of Bully Dawson; but he bullied 

ually the inflexible Pitt and the ‘mite ingenium’ 


dence between him 


.of Lord North, He was proof against the rhetoric 


of Burke and the wily and caustic logic of Wed- 
derburn. Exposure caused him no blush; refuta- 
tion hardened him in assertion ; age and rank were 
no shield against his insolence. To flinch from or 
to resist his attacks equally stimulated his acri- 
mony and arrogance. His tongue was against every 
man: his truculent aspect aggravated the terrors 
of his speech. His gait was that of an elephant— 
his voice that of a lion reft of his prey. His 
sarcasms were surpassed only by the violence of 
his invectives—his invectives were exceeded only 
by his effrontery. One distinguished man, and 
one only, he treated with decorum—that man was 
Charles Fox; on one man, and on one man alone, 
he fawned, that man was his Sovereign. 

‘His force of manner was transcendent. It 
beat down opposition; it effected in the halls of 
the Legislature what Samuel Johnson did at the 
Club and at Streatham ; it scorned the humble and 
disconcerted the self-relying. His eloquence—if 
round assertion, sharp interrogation, and scowling 
menace deserve the name—admirably seconded 
hismanner. In the strife of parties, he resembled 
the Indian warriors whom France and England 
employed in their Transatlantic campaigns. He 
recognised neither the weapons nor the arts of 
civilised warfare. He viewed all questions of 
policy as if for him they were open questions; and 
that, too, net in the just perspective, but from some 
angular point selected by his general antipathies or 
by his particular humour at the moment. He 
could not act in concert with his ministerial col- 
re hago eg predict what measures he 
be ofer cate iat oppose. In the Cabinet he 
~ virtually an effective leader of the oppo- 
aa a aeoomncy was bad, his advocacy often 
ee a er personal nor party allegiance 
bound him, 


“‘ Masterless passion sway’d him to the mood 
‘ Of what he liked or loathed.” 

And yet there is reason to think that Thurlow’s 

a iin en was in some degree assumed, as a mask 
aktes ot of urpose, deficiency in political 
to bie oe” ' sty: of ability and virtue superior 
ies alvahey oe et Fare alan armour of declin- 
pebatie a2 te : and repulsive exterior was 
is tone = _ of conscious weakness. His 
that by sera ing could not veil from himself 
pach 4 —-. for Burke in philosophy and 
ship, tees * ood Bg statesmanship or scholar- 
nor for North ic . / in singleness of mind, 
baste giase ty hee urbanity. He could not 
pallida te a teste Baroy he to last, he took up 
advancement for a m, 4 e+) Bacon’s phrase, Pov 
diseien man's self.” He knew, in spite 
or profane adjurations to the con- 


trary, that he 

? © care > 71.3 " 

He sa — neither for Whig nor Tory. 
Ten the shorte " 

. st ré 
Xue Whigs, ' 


had lost th 


i ag al hl favour, and because 

ariament and the country, 

Miministrs ion : ; : 

bs seal i ~ with the same facility, Thur- 

WS, we a Whe wy a Whig of the old school in 

Biven a viten Me New school in 1830, and 
‘ Support to the measures of 


‘Uperative 
sc or Ear] Grey. He looked like 


Boe ‘ > 
Sr Robert W alpol 


in 1768, because Toryism was | 
| things. 
| unfashionable. 








ser < } step * 
4 p pularity during Lord Chatham’s | 


absolute wisdom, and he spoke like absolute sin- 
cerity. But the wisdom of Thurlow seldom looked 
beyond the hour of his next visit to the royal 
closet, and the eloquence of Thurlow rarely aspired 
beyond discomfiting an opponent or securing a 
majority on a division. 

‘**Thurlow’s firmness even in bad causes might 
have commanded respect had it sprung from con- 
viction; but he was eminently insincere. He wrote 
and spoke of Christianity and the Church of Eng- 
land as if the one were the law of his actions, and 
the other the only safe interpreter of that law. 
Yet the keeper of the King’s conscience and the 
dispenser of the Crown livings was not content 
with being profane; he was openly immoral. It 
is doubtful whether his liking for Fox did not arise 
from his hatred of Pitt. It is certain that the 
illness or death of his royal master would not have 
cost him a pang, could he have ensured the favour 
of his master’s son and successor; and it is equally 
certain that, to keep well with either, he sacrificed 
the interests of the nation, the ‘applause of listen- 
ing senates,’ and the opportunities which his pro- 
fessional station afforded him for cleansing the 
corrupted channels of justice. To Thurlow in his 
private relations the praise may be fairly awarded. 
He was a scholar, and a good and ripe one. He 
was an affectionate parent, and sometimes an active 
and cherishing patron. He had a kind of rough 
generosity, which moved him occasionally to take 
in good part a blunt remonstrance, and to prefer 
one who thwarted rather than one who fawned 
upon him. He befriended Johnson and Crabbe— 
the one when the shadows of evening were closing 
upon him, the other when the trials of poverty 
pressed most heavily. In worse times, indeed, 
there have been worse Chancellors than Edward 
Lord Thurlow, but an age of comparative freedom 
and refinement has rarely exhibited one who so ill 
understood, or at least so ill discharged, the fune- 
tions of a statesinan and a legislator.” 


We have only in conclusion to express our 
high opinion of the ability and judgment with 


which Lord Albemarle has discharged his | 


editorial duties. The original letters and 
documents are acceptable contributions to 
the materials of history, and the connecting 
narrative is itself a valuable piece of historical 
as well as biographical writing. 





Bleak House. No.1. By Charles Dickens. 
Bradbury and Evans. 
Mr. Dickens returns to us in ‘ Bleak House’ 
with the same quaint elaboracy of character 
and incident, developed with the same large- 
ness and simplicity of heart. He still sees 
fun where fun is, and good where good is; 
and brings his characteristic powers of de- 
scription to bear upon the world around us 
with, if possible, a riper and a truer hand. 
The present story opens on a murky misty 
day in the Court of Chancery. The Chan- 
cellor is occupied with the interminable suit 
of Jarndyce and Jarndyce. We must not, 


however, anticipate what little is here revealed | 
| mother, and I saw in her face, looking gloomily at 


of the plot. 














The following sketch of a Baronet’s ‘place’ | 
in the country is in the author’s own peculiar | 


and best vein :— 

‘My Lady Dedlock has returned to her house in 
town for a few days previous to her departure for 
Paris, where her ladyship intends to stay some 
weeks; after which her movements are uncertain. 
The fashionable intelligence says so, for the comfort 
of the Parisians, and it knows all fashionable 
To know things otherwise, were to be 
My Lady Dedlock has been down 
at what she calis, in familiar conversation, her 
‘place’ in Lincolnshire. The waters are out in 
Lincolnshire. An arch of the bridge in the park 
has been sapped and sopped away. The adjacent 
low-lying ground, for half-a-mile in breadth, isa 
stagnant river, with melancholy trees for islands in 





| to her. 


it, and a surface punctured all over, all day long, 
with falling rain. My Lady Dedlock’s ‘place’ has 
been extremely dreary. The weather, for many a 
day and night, has been so wet that the trees seem 
wet through, and the soft loppings and prunings 
of the woodman’s axe can make no crash or crackle 
as they fall. The deer, looking soaked, leave quag- 
mires, where they pass. The shot of a rifle loses 
its sharpness in the moist air, and its smoke moves 
in a tardy little cloud towards the green rise, cop- 
pice-topped, that makes a back-ground for the fall- 
ing rain. The view from my Lady Dedlock’s own 
windows is alternately a lead-coloured view, and a 
view in Indian ink. The vases on the stone terrace 
in the foreground catch the rain all day; and the 
heavy drops fall, drip, drip, drip, upon the broad 
flagged pavement, called, from old time, the Ghost’s 
Walk, all night. On Sundays, the little church in 
the park is mouldy; the oaken pulpit breaks out 
into a cold sweat; and there is a general smell and 
taste as of the ancient Dedlocks in their graves. 
My Lady Dedlock (who is childless), looking out 
in the early twilight from her boudoir at a keeper's 
lodge, anc seeing the light of a fire upon the lat- 
ticed panes, and smoke rising from the chimney, 
and a child, chased by a woman, running out into 
the rain to meet the shining figure of a wrapped-up 
man coming through the gate, has been put quite 
out of temper. My Lady Dedlock says she has 
been ‘bored to death.’ Therefore my Lady Ded- 
lock has come away from the place in Lincolnshire, 
and has left it to the rain, and the crows, and the 
rabbits, and the deer, and the partridges and 
pheasants.” 

Here is a pleasing reminiscence of child- 
hood, full of beautiful and natural truth:— 


‘‘T can remember, when I was a very little girl 
indeed, I used to say to my doll, when we were 
alone together, ‘Now Dolly, Iam not clever, you 
know very well, and you must be patient with me, 
like a dear!’ And so she used to sit propped up 
in a great arm-chair, with her beautiful complexion 
and rosy lips, staring at me—or not so much at 
me, I think, as at nothing—while I busily stitched 
away, and told her every one of my secrets. My 
dear old doll! I was such a shy little thing that I 
seldom dared to open my lips, and never dated to 
open my heart, to anybody else. It almost makes 
me cry to think what a relief it used to be to me, 
when I came home from school of a day, to run 
up stairs to my room, and say, ‘O you dear faithful 
dolly, I knew you would be expecting me!’ and 
then to sit down on the floor, leaning on the elbow 
of her great chair, and tell her all I had noticed 
since we parted. I had always rather a noticing 
way—not a quick way, O no!—a silent way of 
noticing what passed before me, and thinking I 
should like to understand it better. I have not by 


| any means a quick understanding. When I love a 


person very tenderly indeed, it seems to brighten. 
But even that may be my vanity. 
> >» * * 
‘Dinner was over, and my godmother and I 
were sitting at the table before the fire. The clock 
ticked, the fire clicked; not another sound had 
been heard in the room, or in the house, for I don’t 
know how long. I happened to look timidly 7 
from my stitching, across the table, at my god- 


* 


me, ‘It would have been far better, little Esther, 
that you had had no birthday; that you had never 
been born!’ 

“I broke out crying and sobbing, and I said, 
‘Q, dear godmother, tell me, pray do tell me, did 
mamma die on my birthday ?’ 

‘< *No,’ she returned. ‘Ask me no more, child!’ 

«<Q, do pray tell me something of her. Do 
now, at last, dear godmother, if you please! What 
did Ido to her? How did I lose her? Why am 
I so different from other children, and why is it 
my fault, dear godmother? No, no, no, don’t go 
away. O, speak to me!’ 

«] was in a kind of fright beyond my grief; and 
I had canght hold of her dress, and was kneeling 
She had been saying all the while, ‘ Let 
me go!’ But now she stood still. 
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“Her darkened face had such power over me, 


that it me in the midst of my vehemence. 
I put up my trembling little hand to clasp hers, or 
to beg Be pardon with what earnestness I might, 


but withdrew it as she looked at me, and laid it on 
my fluttering heart. She raised me, sat in her 
chair, and standing me before her, said, slowly, in 
a cold, low voice—I see her knitted brow, and 
pointed finger : 

“*Your mother, Esther, is your disgrace, and 
you were hers. The time will come—and soon 

—when you will understand this better, 
and will feel it too, as no one save a woman can. 
I have forgiven her;’ but her face did not relent; 
‘the wrong she did to me, and I say no more of it, 
though it was greater than you will ever know— 
than any one will ever know, but I, the sufferer. 
For yourself, unfortunate girl, orphaned and de- 
graded from the first of these evil anniversaries, 
pray daily that the sins of others be not visited 
u your head, according to what is written. 

orget your mother, and leave all other people to 
forget her who will do her unhappy child that 
greatest kindness. Now, go!’ 

‘She checked me, however, as I was about to 
i from her—so frozen as I was !—and added 

18: 

‘* *Saubmiasion, self-denial, diligent work, are 
the preparations for a life begun with such a shadow 
on it. You are different from other children, Esther, 
because you were not born, like them, in common 
ainfulness and wrath. You are set apart.’ 

‘‘I went up to my room, and crept to bed, and 
laid my doll’s cheek against mine wet with tears ; 
and holding that solitary friend upon my bosom, 
cried myself to sleep. 
standing of my sorrow was, I knew that I had 
brought no joy, at any time, to anybody's heart, 
and that I was to no one upon earth what Dolly 
was to me. 


eee is very dense indeed!’ said I. 

= an ‘a it affects you, though, I am sure,’ 
said Mr. Guppy, putting up the steps. ‘On the 
contrary, it seems to do you good, miss, judging 

our appearance.’ } 

ai bash he meant well in paying me this com- 
pliment, so I laughed at myself for blushing at it, 
when he had shut the door and got upon the box; 
and we all three laughed and chatted about our 
inexperience, and the strangeness of London, until 
we turned up under an archway to our destination : 
a narrow street of high houses, like an oblong cistern 
to hold the fog. There was a confused little crowd 
of people, principally children, gathered about the 
house at which we stopped, which had a tarnished 
brass plate on the door, with the inscription 
JELLYBY. ; 

‘« «Don’t be frightened!’ said Mr. Guppy, looking 
in at the coach-window. ‘One of the young 
Jellybys been and got his head through the area 
railings!" 

«¢() poor child,’ said I, ‘let me out, if you 
please!’ 

««« Pray be careful of yourself, miss. The young 
Jellybys are always up to something,’ said Mr. 
Guppy. 

‘“‘T made my way to the poor child, who was one 
of the dirtiest little unfortunates I ever saw, and 
fon him very hot and frightened, and crying 
loudly, fixed by the neck between two iron railings, 
while a milkman and a beadle, with the kindest 
intentions possible, were endeavouring to drag him 
back by the legs, under a general impression that 
his skull was compressible by those means. As I 


| found (after pacifying him), that he was a little 
Imperfect as my under- 


boy, with a naturally large head, I thought that, 
perhaps, where his head could go, his body could 
follow, and mentioned that the best mode of ex- 
trication might be to push him forward. This was 





“Dear, dear, to think how much time we passed | 


alone together afterwards, and how often I repeated 


to the doll the story of my birthday, and confided | 
to her that I would try, as hard as ever I could, to 
repair the fault I had been born with (of which I | 
confusedly felt guilty and yet innocent), and would | 
strive as I grew up to be industrious, contented | 
and kind-hearted, and to do some good to some | 
one, and win some love to myself if I could. I 
hope it is not self-indulgent to shed these tears as | 
I think of it. I am very thankful, I am very | 
cheerful, but I cannot quite help their coming to 
my eves. 

“There! I have wiped them away now, and 
can go on again properly.” ; 

We cannot pass over the following exqui- | 


site touch of grateful emotion :-— 


**O, never, never, never shall I forget the emotion | 
this letter caused in the house! It was so tender 
in them to care so much for me; it was so gracious 
in that Father who had not forgotten me, to have 
made my orphan way so smooth and easy, and to 
have inclined so many youthful natures towards 
me; that I could hardly bear it. Not that I would 
have had them less sorry—-I am afraid not: but 
the pleasure of it, and the pain of it, and the pride | 
and joy of it, and the humble regret of it, were so | 
blended, that my heart seemed almost breaking 
while it was full of rapture.” 


The arrival of the Chancery wards at Mrs. | 
Jellyby's is atterded with one of those eccen- 
trie incidents with which Mr. Dickens loves 
to diversify his narrative. 

** * Where is ‘there,’ Mr. Guppy! said Richard, 
as we went down stairs 

“*No distance,’ mid Mr. Guppy; ‘round in 
Thavies’ Inn, you know.’ ‘ 

***T can't say I know where it is, for I come 
from Winchester, and am strange in London.’ 

““*Only round the corner,’ said Mr. Guppy. 
‘We just twist up Chancery-lane, and cut along ' 
Holborn, and there we are in four minutes time. 
as near as a toucher. This is about a London 


tare now, aint it, miss” He seemed quite 
lighted with it on my account. 


so favourably received by the milkman and beadle, 
that he would immediately have been pushed into 
the area, if I had not held his pinafore, while 
Richard and Mr. Guppy ran down through the 
kitchen, to catch him when he should be released. 
At last he was happily got down without any 
accident, and then he began to beat Mr. Guppy 
with a hoop-stick in quite a frantic manner. 

** Nobody had appeared belonging to the house, 
except a person in pattens, who had been poking 
at the child from below with a broom; I don’t 
know with what object, and I don’t think she did. 
I therefore supposed that Mrs. Jellyby was not at 


_ home; and was quite surprised when the person 


appeared in the passage without the pattens, and 
going up to the back room on the first floor, before 
Ada and me, announced us as, ‘Them two young 
ladies, Missis Jellyby.’ ” 

Having given our readers a desultory taste 
of Mr. Dickens’ new dish, to show that it is 
as savoury and well-seasoned as any that have 


_ gone before, we have only to add that it will 
_be served up for twenty months with the 


usual admirable trimmings of Mr. Hablot 
K. Browne, and be looked for by thousands 
with periodical interest and welcome. 





NOTICES. 


History of the Island of Corfu, and of the Republic 
of the Ionian Islands. By Henry Jervis-White 
Jervis, Esq., R.A. Colburn and Co. 

By the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna in 

1814, ratified by the treaty signed at Paris in 

November, 1815, Corfu and the other Ionian 

islands were formed into a free and independent 

state, under the protection of Great Britain. The 
government thenceforth was to be by a Lord High 

Commissioner, named by the British Crown, acting 

under a constitutional charter. The islands of the 

confederacy are, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Santa 

Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, with other 

smaller islands along the coast of Albania and the 

Morea, which fi rmerly belonged to the Venetian 

dominions. From the number of the larger islands, 

the name of the Republic of the Seven Islands is 


often given to the Ionian states. Mr. Jervis gives, 








in the latter part of his work, the Ionian const} 

. ; , Stitr. 
tion, and a brief narrative of the condition of ths 
islands under their successive governors, since ther 
have enjoyed British protection. On various ques 
tions, both of general and of local policy, in ee 
to the government of these islands, there js yu, 
diversity of opinion, 4nd the readers of the Lond 
daily press are not unacquainted with the violns 
of party feeling on Ionian affairs. Without adyex. 
ing to these subjects, we may merely say that 
Jervis’s book will give materials for entering intel. 
ligently into the subjects under debate, and ¢» 
forming a right judgment when the passing evens 
in the several islands can be ascertained. But ts 
chief value and interest of the work to the genen! 
reader is in the historical part, which relates + 
Corfu only, the chief island and seat of the gover. 
ment. Its history, from earliest times of Phoenician 
Grecian, and Roman dominion, is narrated. Ty 
conflicts of the Mahommedan and Christian power 
next follow. So late as 1715, Corfu, garrisoned} 
the Venetians, stood an Ottoman siege. In moden 
European wars it often was a scene of variel 
events, in which the Russian, French, or Britid 
forces were engaged. In the last continental war, 
the importance of the place, both from its citaded 
and its harbour, was well understood, To th 
military history of the place Mr. Jervis devotes s 
large part of his work, which is illustrated by plans 
and other original documents. As a contributia 
to history, the book is worthy of notice, but stl 
greater value for political use at the present 
time it has, from the importance of Corfu in caw 
of another European war. 


The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and swt 
parts of Geological Science. By John Pye Smith, 
D.D., &e. Fifth edition. Bohn. 

Mr. Boun has done well in selecting this valuable 

and interesting work. In promoting its cir 

lation he is serving alike the cause of religion an 
of science. The lamented author was thorough 
in earnest, unaffectedly pious, and a devoted seeker 
after truth. He succeeded in mastering the lites 
ture and much of the practical knowledge of ge 
logy, and spoke out his opinions as boldly ass» 
cerely. The leading points of these essays ares 
telling now as when they first came out. We 
should have liked, however, to have seen appendet 
some additional notes contributed by a compete 
geologist. A memoir of Dr. Smith's literary = 
forms part of this edition. It has been drawn 

rather wordily and pompously, by the Rev. J. H. 

Davies. A sketch of the scientific life of the vet 

rable divine would have been more appropms® 

There is a curious misconception at page 3 of this 

memoir respecting the opinions of the Dean © 

Westminster. Dr. Smith is described as combat 

the “great opposition to some of the conclusio™ 

from geology from those who held the diluvas 
hypothesis; among whom, in the earlier portice 
of his scientific career, was no less a person © 

Dr. Buckland. The maintainers of this hypothes* 

regarded all the discovered relics of an extinct & 

ganization as the effect of the Noachian deluge. 

The writer of this passage is evidently unacquaintes 

with the nature and object of Dr. Buckland’s 4 

liquie Diluviane.’ This eminent geologist _ 

maintained that ‘all’ organic remains resulted free 
the diluvial destruction; but that the cave ey 

i. €. organic remains of the latest epochs, were ad 

results of such a catastrophe—a very difere 

ference. The conclusion was plausible and bea 

supported at the time it was urged; but the st a! 

quent progress of geological researches a 

its maintainer, who never hesitated to retract ¥ 

he found himself in the wrong, of its fallacy. 


The Lay of the Palace. By Mrs. Napier. yee 
THis little poem is dedicated by the writer bere 
two sons, Captain C. F. and Lieutenant 
R. C. Napier. There are so many Napiers en 
services, that one requires to refer first to the a 
and Navy List,’ and then to some book of genealh 
before it is known which of the host is in any & 


7 - Christ 
case spoken of. The variety of their Chr 


ee, 


names it is impossible for any mortal to remem 
There are in public life other families with 
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ane sus, but generally only one or 
poor ag io ‘heoon to fame, and are easily 
pe re With the Napiers, distinction is the 
Sa non-distinction the exception. Among 
aa t deaths we notice that of Sir William Napier, 
Dart. the chief of the house, and the lineal 
descendant of John Napier, Baron of Merchistoun, 
the celebrated inventor of logarithms. The family 
inherited the estates of the extinct earldom of 
Lennox. The name of the house is said to have 
arisen from & remark of King Alexander III. on 
the field of battle, ‘ Lennox has na peer,’ 7. ¢., no 
match. Napier was the family name thenceforth, 
and it isa name which at the present day has no 
rin Scotland, the Napiers by sea and land, by 
sword and pen, maintaining nobly the honours of 
se. 
are the scholar who reads Mrs. Napier’s ‘ Lay of 
the Palace,’ the verses of Horace will occur, but 
with happy contrast to their original use :— 
f “« (Non) his juventus orta parentibus, 


(Sed) ——mascula militam proles, &c.” 

The spirit of this lay is such_as could only be 
breathed by a British and a Christian mother, 
and, as we always find in those who have to do 
with war either by personal or domestic concern- 
ment, the blessings of peace are counted above all 
price :— 

“PALACE OF PEACE! 
“ Por here all gather to the charm of peace, 
Meet face to face, and hate and vengeance cease ; 


England has brought together foes, and said, 
Here in repose be angry passions laid.” 

And again, the effect of the world’s show is said 
to be— 

“ To bring mankind in peace from every land, 
To hear and see, compare and understand ; 
What distance, caste, and prejudice concealed, 
Now open laid, and spoken and revealed! 
God works the greatest purpose and design 
By human means; even evil deeds combine 
To ends unsought, surprising, only known 
To beings seated near th’ Almighty’s throne.” 

In such spirit is the ‘ Lay of the Palace’ written. 
If the poetry has not much to recommend it, the 
reader will still be pleased with the good sense and 
good feeling by which it is pervaded. 

Wallace ; or, the Days of Scotland’s Thraldom. 

A Romance. Edinburgh: Black. 
Tae historical novel is certainly not impossible, as 
Scott and Bulwer have shown us in ‘ Kenilworth’ 
and ‘The Last of the Barons,’ and other bright 
examples. Yet it is not going too far to say that 
there is no species of composition in which success 
is more rare, and which requires more uncommon 
gifts, if we may judge from the innumerable failures 
under which the shelves of our circulating libraries 
groan, and the exceedingly small number of ex- 
amples which have secured a permanent place in 
our literature, Even Scott, the founder of the 
torical School, with all his varied knowledge, 
anon athena of sympathy, and an 
et rd ip wet ys Carga and vivid description, 
sate the joey ge se when he has adventured 
fon the fie ee and removed himself 
om the field of living and breathing Scottish 
ra ng aaa | ange but less real and 
badours. The : ] 1 brillian, ep ane ee 
‘Talisman.’ sat - Nt bot’ J chi ng A 
interest in any eultiv: 1 a se coe 
the pathos a2 art man than the vivid truth, 
eart of Mid]. _ mumour of “Rob Roy,’ ‘The 
ica. and ‘The Antiquary.’ The 
shor of ‘ Wallace’ is not an ‘author f Waverley.’ 
Tis chief characteristic > feeb 0 averiey, 
istic which. of all « io a — eness—a character. 
Writing worthily “A pon o isqualifies him from 
Ebly pictured ne Yallace—a man who is inde- 
of force and atta — as the very embodiment 
epical, & hero of y- ot in fact essentially 
strong in fight beet a5 semi-Homeric stamp, 
and soul to one ’ ¢ Borg: : 
country from eae deliverance of his 
spect which he bears in our tron: 


tek to display hi ars In our imagination; and to 
“iST) +? ™ « . 
i an ther 2 lim from another point of view and 


eae is vain. 

aay Nee . - = ae ‘. 

rabordinet, wy conceived and feebly drawn, the 
a €Dd accessory pers ag i ; 

we equally weak and ry personages in the scene 

uninteresting. They have not 


This is the | as Fr 
_ taught, in ways and with success of infinite variety. 


! y ac . , . ares 
even the charm of novelty. Heselrig is the stock 


| 


Cormack, the typical henchman, fanatically at- | 








council, devoted body | 
| Anglo-Saxon citizens. 


But not only is the hero | 


| 
| 





villain of high rank, crafty, selfish, and sensual ; | 


tached to the person of his chief; the women the 

usual fanltless beings, who you are told possess | 
every grace and virtue, but whose excellences are | 
a simple matter of faith to the reader. As to the | 
conduct of the incidents of the tale, nothing could | 
be worse contrived. If the author of ‘ Wallace’ 

would measure accurately his strength, and restrict | 


himself to a subject within his grasp, he might | 
produce a work that would be gratefully welcomed; | 
his present effort wants the vigour and reality of | 
_in the ‘Lecture’ worthy of passing notice. M. 


history, and the freedom and grace of fancy. 
Personal Narrative of Travels. By Alexander von 
Humboldt. Translated and Edited by Thomasina 
Ross. H. Bohn. 
THIS new version of the narrative of the wander- 
ings of the illustrious Prussian philosopher appears 
to be well executed, and forms another worthy 
addition to Mr, Bohn’s ‘Scientific Library.’ The 
book itself is one that is always fresh and new, 
although the journey which constitutes its theme | 
was executed half a century ago. That portion of 
it consisting of the passing observations on politics 
and states, now altogether inappropriate, for strange 
political changes have come oyer equinoctial Ame- 
rica since Humboldt was there, has been judiciously 
curtailed and in part omitted, whilst the vivid and | 
ever memorable pictures of scenery, and the varied | 
forms of tropical nature, are fully and eloquently | 
rendered. Since these travels were written, how- 
ever, the nomenclature of many sections of natural 
history and geological science has undergone con- 
siderable changes, whilst many of the facts and 
phenomena incidentally noticed by the traveller 
have been developed and elucidated by those who | 
went after him, or by men of science in Europe, 
working on fresh materials brought from these 
interesting regions. We should have liked addi- 
tional notes calling attention to these changes and 
accessions of knowledge, and such as would link 
more closely this perennial work with the know- 
ledge of the present day. The book would gain 
greatly by such a treatment. 


The Laws of Health in Relation to Mind and Body ; 
a Series of Letters from an Old Practitioner to a 
Patient. By Lionel John Beale, M.R.C.S. 
Churchill. 

THE form Mr. Beale has chosen for his book is not | 

without its advantages. Of these we may mention 

in particular, that while it does not confine the | 
writer to any rigid exactness of method, it allows 
of much discursive and pleasing illustration. Such 
books have also the additional advantage of 
requiring no painful or sustained attention on the | 
part of those who peruse them; and thus they 
become favourites with the general reader, and 
this we doubt not is already the case with Mr. 

Beale’s volume. A good summary of the ‘ Laws 

of Health’ will be found at page 284; not that we 

are sure that Mr. Beale has on all occasions | 
observed the distinction between a /aw and a rule, 

—an inadvertence, if such it be, for which many 

precedents might be cited. Mr. Beale’s book is 

strictly practical, and is evidently the work of a 

thoughtful and pious mind. 


Introductory Lecture on the French Language, de- 
livered at the London College for Ladies. By C. 
J. Delille. Whittaker and Co. 

Every one remembers, in Chaucer's description of 

the Prioress in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ how 

Madame Eglantine ‘spake French full fetisly,’ 

‘* After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hir unknowe.” 
Even in the days of Edward III. the knowledge of 
French, though without Parisian purity, was an 


accomplishment coveted by the daughters of the 
From that day to this, at 


many a school, city or suburban, has French been 


But great now are the advantages possessed by the 
ladies of London over their predecessors, not for 
the study of languages only, but of all useful learn- 
ing and knowledge. The city branch of Queen's 


| 
College has been lately formed into ‘ The City of | 


_ tongue. 
| teaching and acquiring the language. 
| curious and instructive facts are collected in illus- 


| and entertaining. 


| tion. 
| fuller and more exact details on particular depart- 


London College for Ladies,’ and a staff of able and 
efficient Professors is attached to the Institution, 
the names of many of whom are high in the educa- 
tional world. The present lecture was delivered 
introductory to a course of lessons on French 
language and literature. Of M. Delille’s learning 
as a scholar, and ability as a teacher, we have had 
occasion to speak in reviewing his ‘Grammar’ and 
other educational books. In the present brochure 
he appears in a different character, and while the 
views propounded in this introductory discourse 
give good guarantee for the value of the ¢ourse of 
instruction that is to follow, there is literary merit 


Delille’s ‘Lecture’ is written with spirit and 
elegance, and with a clearness and force of language 
which few foreigners succeed in attaining. He 
discourses pleasantly and learnedly on the ad- 
vantages, uses, and peculiarities of the French 
A review is given of the best methods of 
Many 


tration of the learning and literature of his native 
country. The whole ‘ Lecture’ has a tone of good 


' sense and right feeling about it which will give 


satisfaction to all who are interested in the Insti- 
tution of which M, Delille is one of the Professors. 
Memoir of Montague Stanley. By the Rev. D. T. 

K. Drummond. Second Edition, Edinburgh; 

Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
WE are glad to observe a second edition of the 
‘Memoir of Montague Stanley,’ known to many as 
an accomplished artist and an excellent man. In 
early life he distinguished himself as an actor, but 
from conscientious feelings he quitted the stage 
while in Edinburgh, and remaining in that city he 
became a teacher of elocution and of painting. His 
frankness and amiability of character made him 
generally beloved, and among the artists of the 
Scottish Academy he held an honourable place. 
He was attacked by a rapid consumption, and died 
in the Island of Bute in the spring of 1844, in his 
thirty-sixth year, The memoir is written in a very 
simple style and pious spirit by a much respected 
English clergyman in Edinburgh, who was an 
intimate friend of Mr. Stanley. This edition has 
some new matter, and a striking portrait of the 
subject of the memoir. 





SUMMARY. 


| WE have been much pleased with a little work, 


How to see the British Museum, by W. Blanchard 
Jerrold. The great majority of visitors have little 
time or patience for more than a passing glance at 
the most remarkable of the treasures of our national 
collection. To them the monotony of a formal 
catalogue is repulsive, and in the multiplicity of 
enumerated objects they know not which to select 
for examination. In Mr. Jerrold’s manual the 
general visitor will find a guide at once instructive 
The information is authentic, 
and the remarks sensible and suggestive. The 
work is divided into four parts, descriptive of as 
many visits; but the arrangement is such as to 
serve as a guide-book to any portion of the collec- 
The scientific or the learned may desire 


ments, but for popular use this is a most interest- 
ing and useful manual. 

A new series of cheap volumes, under the title 
of ‘The Bookcase,’ commences with a new edition 


of Mr. W. Kelly’s journey Across the Rocky Moun- 

tains from New York to California. 
hand lively narrative of scenes and adventures not 
| yet wholly vulgarized by amateur tourists. The 


It is an off- 


visit to the celebrated Mormon colony and the 


| great Salt Lake will be read by many with interest. 


A Panorama of St. Petersburg, by J. G. Kohl, is 
announced as the second volume for ‘The Book- 
case.’ With such selection of subjects the series, 
which is cheap and well got up, is likely to be suc- 
cessful. 

The author of ‘Pleasant Pages’ and other 
popular juvenile books, comes forward with a little 
year-book called The Old Eighteen-Fifty-one. It is 
said to be a tale for any day of the year 1852, and 
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is intended to record and recall some of the memo- 
rable events of the foregoing year. Home news, 
and foreign news, and colonial news, are separately 
given, most stress being laid on such points as 
either will most interest the young or bear upon 
human . Sanitary, social, temperance, 
and other reforms, are described. The Great Ex- 
hibition takes up a goodly share of the book, 
which, both from its pictures and letterpress, will 
be a favourite with children. 

From ‘The Dublin University Magazine’ a selec- 
tion of The Slingsby Papers appears in the ‘ Read- 
ings in Popular Literature,’ an Irish series of cheap 
publications. They are on various subjects— 
‘ Thoughts on Christmas,’ ‘ Saint Valentine's Day,’ 
‘Saint Patrick's Day,’ ‘The Old Year and the 
New,’ being among the ten papers composing the 
volume. 

A ballad-poem on The Burning of the Amazon, by 
the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townsend, is more to be 
noticed from its mournful subject, and its benevo- 
lent — (the profits to be applied for the suf- 
ferers by the calamity), than from its intrinsic 
merit. A very graphic and horrible account Mr. 
Townsend certainly gives, as any true narrative, 
either in verse or prose, of such an event must be, 
but the story does not gain much by being put into 
such rhymes as these :-— 


* The ship was on the midnight sea, 
Nor moon, nor stars were shown, 
She seem'd beneath a doom to be — 
The steam ship Amazon! 
* For, since from harbour she had dropp'd, 
Unto old Ocean's rule, 
Twice had she been on mid-wave stopp'd, 
To let her engines cool 
* And in the Bay of Biscay now, 
The ship began to stir 
With toil: the gale that toss'd her prow 
Waa dead on end of her.” 
We hope, for the sake of the subscription fund, 
that Mr. Townsend's ballad-poem may find many 
admirers. 
At Brighton there is published a Sketch of the 
Highlanders and Highlands, by a native of South 
Britain, full of very interesting information, told in 


§ - zi ‘ i 
a pleasing style, the writer's own obseryations of | 


the country and its people being interspersed with 
many poetical, historical, and literary notices. The 
writer seems only to have recently seen, or perhaps 





' 


heard of, the country described, and it is amusing | 


to observe the nafreté with which some of the most 
common features of Highland scenery and cha- 
racter are narrated to ‘the natives of the South,’ 


as if the book referred to some newly-discovered 


region in Central Africa, or a new Atlantis. 


The | 


artless truth of the book i« apparent, and a kindly 


feeling is displayed towards the 
who are sadly oppressed often 
unsympathizing proprietors. 

An ingenious essay on the Four Primary Sensa- 
tions of the Mind, by Mr. John Bell, sculptor, 
treats of the sublime, the ridiculous, the pleasing, 
and the unpleasing, as the four elements into which 
all mental impressions from works of art may be 
resolved. Few objects excite any of these four sen- 
sations unmixed, and it is from their various com- 
binatiops that particular effects are produced. 
Thus, as is shown in a tabular view, Raphael's 
‘Madonna del Seggiola,’ has 95 per cent. of the 
pleasing or beautiful, 5 of the sublime, and 0 of the 
unpleasing or the ridiculous. ‘The Entombment,’ 
by Titian, causes 20 of the unpleasing, 30 of the 
sublime, 50 of the beautiful—sensations. ‘Gul- 
liver's Travels" have 40 of the pleasing, 30 of the 
low or ridiculous, and 20 per cent. of the unpleasing 
orugly. Such is the principle of Mr. Bell's essay, 
by the perusal of which, if artists do not profit, 
the general reader wil] certainly be amused. 


my Highlanders, 
'y rapacious and 
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LITERARY FRAUD. 


THE important discovery communicated in our last 
(ante, p. 205), that a portion of one of the newly 
published letters of P. B. Shelley coincided word for 
word with a passage in an article on the Fine Arts 
in Florence, in the ‘Quarterly,’ has brought to light 
a literary fraud of singular tact and ingenuity. 
Not only do the letters in question turn out to be 
forgeries, but other letters of other poets have 
found their way into the literary market from the 
same manufactory. Mr. Moxon, desirous of clear- 
ing up the doubt thus attaching to the genuine- 
ness of these alleged reminiscences of Shelley, has 
examined and compared them with some un- 
doubted original letters of the poet; Mr. Murray 
has been led to a similar examination and com- 
parison of some alleged letters of Byron purchased 
from the same source ; attention has been further 
directed to some letters attributed to Keats, 
and all appear to be the work of the same accom- 
plished swindler, executed on mildewed paper, with 
the post-marks adroitly painted. 

These pseudo-letters of Shelley, Byron, and 
Keats, agree more with each other than with the 
undoubted letters of the respective writers, which 
testify of their forgery. Still, there is little in 
them to excite suspicion, and it is no disparagement 
to the acumen of Mr. Browning, that the letters 
submitted to him by Mr. Moxon were printed 
mainly on his judgment. The poet who ushered 
them into the world with a grand metaphysical 
essay has been as fairly taken in as the publisher 
who bought them, or the auctioneers who sold them, 
or the bookseller who sent them to auction, or our- 
selves who reviewed them. Not so, however, the 
fair incognita who brought them one by one to the 
bookseller, as from an unhappy autograph collector, 
whose necessities impelled him to the occasional 
sacrifice of a valued relic. 

About a hundred of these fictitious letters have 
found their way in this manner into the market at 
prices of two and three, and even four guineas 
each. It is due to Mr. Moxon to add, that he has, 
in the most honourable manner, withdrawn his 
volume from publication. 





THOMAS MOORE. 
Tue brilliant constellation of poetic genius which 
sparkled in the literary firmament during the early 
part of the present century is now fast disappear- 
ing. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
nitude, star by star have passed away. Rogers 
last generation. These two veterans, the first born 
in 1762, the other in 1771, are the only ‘ English 
Bards’ yet alive, with whom the ‘Scotch Reviewers’ 


before the ‘Quarterly’ was begun. While they 


falls to us to perform for them the melancholy duty 


' which we now undertake for their illustrious con- 


| of May, 1780. 


| 


temporary, over whom the grave has just closed. 
Thomas Moore was born at Dublin, on the 28th 
From childhood he seemns to have 
lisped in numbers, and while yet at school, some of 
his verses = rey in print in a Dublin magazine. 


His first published performance was a sonnet to his 





. ¢ | between the poet and his critic. 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, with others of lesser mag- | felt that the castigation was too much mi 

: _and Moore himself afterwards was the re 
and Montgomery alone remain of the poets of the | acknowledge this, and to profit by it. F™ 
| time the tone of his poetry was altered, 
| ‘Lalla Rookh’ came out in 1817, Jeffrey 


_ honourable and graceful reference t y 
had to do in the young days of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ | 


| that have come under our observat 


, haps 
| reviewer, “‘we reproved Mr. Moore, pet we 
enjoy a peaceful old age, may it be long before it | 


| of many whenever Moore and 


master, Samuel Whyte, the same who pron 

poor Sheridan, another of his pupils, ‘an jn. 
rigible dunce.’ Of Moore’s distinction he had high 
hopes, and at the public examinations always my 
him one of his show-scholars. When the boy 
only ten years old, he recited an epilogue at a play 
got up by Whyte at a private theatre in Dubly 
In 1793, when the University was opened to Rom: 
Catholics, he entered college, and distinguishes 
himself there by his classical acquirements, Soy 
of his translations of Anacreon were college exe. 
cises the year after his admission. Political evens 
had before this fired his spirit. He tells him 
of his being taken by his father to a patriot 
dinner given in 1792, and of his sitting on thy 
chairman's knee when the toast was given, amide 
much enthusiasm, ‘‘ May the breezes from Frans 
fan our Irish oak into verdure.” The love ¢ 
liberty and patriotism, thus early instilled, was, 
ruling passion with the poet through life. In bs 
nineteenth year he came to London to keep bi 
terms in the Middle Temple. But while designs 
for the law as a profession, the bent of his mini 
was towards literature. In 1800, his translatie 
of Anacreon appeared, dedicated to the Prined F 
Wales. In this early work, the characteristis¢ — 
his poetry were displayed,—brilliant fancy, wam JF 








feeling, and melodious verse, but with a vohp he 
tuousness of tone repulsive to good feeling, anda ev 
ornateness of diction offensive to good tat Fe th 
Anacreon is noted among all the ancients for te — B 
simplicity of his style, many of his odes being wit : 

out a single metaphor, and some of them with mt ; © 
even an epithet. Ofa writer so chastely clastem Fo} 
his language, Moore’s lyrics are oftener imitatios B= 
than translations. But though he failed to cate ¥ 
the style, he entered thoroughly into the spint « ef 
the original, and the light-hearted strains of the al 
ancient Greek were fitly echoed by his young Int W 
admirer. With the exception of a few sepanie 
odes, by master hands, no modern translator bas : 
so happily caught the spirit of the odes of A» . 


creon. 
In 1803 Moore obtained a government situate 
in Bermuda, an appointment which turned r 
not unfavourable to his poetical career, though % 
involved him in many personal troubles. 
duties of the office were discharged by a dept) 
who proved unfaithful, and the poet incur 
heavy pecuniary losses. He went out  * 
after his affairs, and from Bermuda visited ® 
United States and Canada. After his i 
1806, he published his ‘ Epistles, Odes, and o## 
Poems.’ With many beautiful passages scatters 
through the work, there was much that was joey 
open to censure. Jeffrey attacked him m n 
‘Edinburgh Review’ with great violence. oi 
since the days of Rochester and Dryden, he 
had any author ventured to commit such an ep 
on public decency. Their profligacy was ope? 
avowed; this was the more dangerous | ro 
disguised. Moore was called ‘the most licen 
of modern versifiers, and the most poetl gi 
propagators of immorality.” The book was — 
as being “full of sickly and fantastical ¢0 al 
equally remote from truth and respectability, 
was denounced as ‘‘a public nuisance, 
to be consigned to universal reprobation. 
severity of this review led to the well-know? © 
It was gem 
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‘In an early number of this work, er 
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unnecessary severity, for what appea sedi 
licentiousness of some of his youthful 
We think it a duty to say that he es ero 
redeemed this error; and that in all his 
jon, he 4p 
‘ +e ITV, 
as the eloquent champion of purity, we , 
delicacy, not less than of justice, ee 
honour.” This subject is apt to occur t 
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tioned ; and that we 


en ’ . . 
4 he poet sown ac 


here insert t 
‘uvenile errors, 10 
to his Birthday. 


Fontenelle, that 1 er a 
would live it exactly the same, Moore says,— 


« Ah! tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks to me; 

Far otherwise—of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly,— 

Of counsel mocked—of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 

But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines— 

Of nursing many & wrong desire, 
Of wandering after Love too far, 

And taking every meteor fire ' 
That crossed my pathway for his star!” 

How peace 
the same ode whe 
past life were in his pov 
melt away ‘— , 

“ All —but that freedom of the mind, 
Which hath been more than wealth to me ; 
Those friendships, in my boyhood twined, 
And kept till now unchangingly, 
And that dear home, that saving ark, 
Where Love’s true light at last I’ve found, 
Cheering within, when all grows dark, 
And comfortless, and stormy round!” 

Such pure light and tranquil joy filled the rural 
home where we shall find the poet spending the 
evening of his life. How happy a contrast from 
the stormy end of poor Shelley, or of his own friend 
Byron! 

° . ‘ . . , 
By the songs written for the ‘Irish Melodies 
Moore mainly established his literary renown. 
They began to be published in 1813, and appeared 
at intervals for many years after. Their success 
was from the first complete, and their reception 
enthusiastic. 
ancient music of his native land was an idea into 
which he entered with his whole soul. He often 
spoke of the delight he took in conveying to others 
by words the feelings which favourite airs stirred 
within him. Never was music more fitly married 
to verse than in these national melodies. Some- 
times glowing with patriotic fire, sometimes spark- 
ling with playful fancy, plaintive or gay, tender or 
heroic, whatever the variety of subject or of 
sentiment, we are always charmed by the appro- 
priateness of the language and the music of the 
verse. Some of the subjects are trifling enough, 
but even when the meaning is little the melody 
is sweet. This we feel in all Moore’s poetry, that 
the pleasure given by the artist isso great as rarely 
to allow us to forget him in his subject. A greater 
poet he would have been if less an artist. How 
muca any poetry owes to its reason as opposed to 
its rhythm, how much to its spirit or to its form, 
the multitude do not closely distinguish. The 
stately couplets of Pope make many a common- 
ae truth sound like deep philosophy, and slight 

tings a : > “a © “ A = 

Sasei sometimes shines like real jewellery in the 
. of Moore. The poet who succeeds most in 
rhe by whatever means, is sure of popularity. 

" ren ‘ Lalla Rookh’ appeared, in 1817, its suc- 
a was complete and immediate. Never had the 
‘ stern world produced so splendid an ( rientalism. 

t oniv 7. — — n . 

r . MY th general tone and imagery, but every 
SUue anys _ . P a... . 

4 ” and desi ription and allusion is thoroughly 

AMS ATIC ho he. . > . one 

eke ‘i *' The life and manners of the East are 
vidly before 1) " 

> “tore us. The book reads like the trans- 
“tion of rae 

While the 
of the poem delight 
opular ey its truth to nature makes it 

Y“4ar even at Ic ‘ . Lr . 

a ior te Ispahan. Few English poets have 
eUDe] go _- ‘ en F 2 
seer .~ a fame as Moore has by this Eastern 
habs sigs i success was the result of learned 
‘-t 428 We es a J if _ 
an two i ¥ of inspiring genius. For more 
Oriental ea” —_ he devoted himself diligently to 
ental reading till he bee: “ei — 
spirit of the life” he became imbued with the 
: . ie e ” . - 
while p thine oe literature of the East. Y et, 
™ SVMIING ¢ a lan, ° 
80k belong oe * language ur imagery of the 
sanentiond ‘Uropean experience, it has been 
ot bse cP h f 
ments ar. : ’ that the characters and senti- 
Bot equally . ah 
Stual scence of ~ ape true to nature and to the 
O23 are rath + the poetry. The opinions and feel- 
c+ rather those of the peo ile f E l 
“2 38 belong ¢, ti ~~ peopie OF Kurope than 
7) 2 x 
S he childishness, cruelty, and 


pruflig Asi j 
me*Y Of Asia, If this criticism detracts from 
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@ Persian or Arabian tale. 
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may not revert to it, we 
knowledgment of his 
‘n some lines of his beautiful ‘Ode 

After referring to a saying of 
f he had his life over again, he 


ful and lovely too is the spirit of 
when he goes on to say that if his 
yer, how quickly all should 


To give articulate utterance to the | 


the author's skill, it says the more for the goodness 
of his own feelings by which his poetical imagina- 
tions were tinged. To other kinds of literary cen- 
sure the poem is in some degree open. There is 
an over-profusion of imagery, and an uniformity of 
splendour, a constant succession of glittering 
images and high-strained emotions, by which the 
fancy, at first dazzled and excited, becomes sated 
and fatigued. We long for some relief and some 
repose. It is like the dazzling of the eye by too 
long gazing at a chromatrope, or other display of 
optical wonders. The incidents, too, are ‘so pro- 
digiously moving, so excessively improbable, and 
so terribly critical,’ that we have difficulty of raising 
our sentiments to the proper pitch for them; and 
amidst such alternations of gorgeous splendour and 
revolting horror, of tremendous suffering and 
ineffable bliss, the mind is not so much moved as 
it would be by objects of less vehement character 
and more familiar occurrence. But we doubt 
whether shese and other criticisms occur to any 
until they have read the poem through from begin- 
ning to end. In sucha spell of pleasurable excite- 
ment the poet keeps the reader, that there is no 
time for reflection or censure till the enchanting 
strain is ended, Then faults are thought of, and 
criticisms, more or less just, are made. The plea- 
sure has been intense, but on that account all the 
| more transitory, and followed by a feeling of dis- 
| appointment. We have been looking at a grand 
| pyrotechnic display with wonder and delight, but 
how different are the feelings of calm and lasting 
pleasure with which the glories of the nightly fir- 
}mament fill the mind. Such contrast is there 
| between Moore and other poets who are more true 
'to nature. Yet, whether the scenes are real or 
ideal, they are such as all but hermits or vestals 
_ are charmed with for the time. ‘ Moore’s poetry,” 
says Jeffrey, ‘‘ realizes more exactly than that of any 
other writer, the splendid account which is given 
| by Comus of the song of— 

‘ His mother Circe, and the Sirens three 

Amid the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 

Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned soul, 
And lap it in Elysium,’” 








In 1817 Moore visited Paris, along with Rogers. 
His amusing satire, ‘ The Fudge Family,’ was then 
prepared. In this work, and in ‘The Twopenny 
Post-Bag,’ he appeared in a new literary character, 
but his popularity as a satirist, though great for a | 
time, will not be enduring. He writes as a man 
of the world, and asa scholar as well as a poet; 
but there is so much reference to political feeling 
and passing follies, that he has not that command 
of our sympathy and attention which those satirists 
have who deal more with characteristics of human 
nature common to all times and places. Of severe 
satire his warm joyous spirit was incapable. Light 
and witty sallies alone he could make, and these 
chiefly against political and social follies. 

In 1819 he again went abroad, in company with 
Lord John Russell. They travelled together to 
Italy, across the Simplon, when Lord John went to 
| Genoa, and Moore joined Byron at Venice. After- 
wards he went to Rome, where he visited the gal- 
leries and collections, along with Chantrey and 
Jackson; but for the classic works of art he had no 
peculiar taste or interest. Music alone of the Fine 
| Arts excited his enthusiasm, and his musical taste 
and knowledge were chief sources of his poetical 
success, as well as of much personal enjoyment. 








but the angelic passions and sentiments, even when 
most refined, are of the earth, earthy, more sensual 
than spiritual. Of the whole idea of the poem we 
may say, in the fine words of the ‘Second Angel's 
Story,’— 
** Alas, that it should e’er have been 
The same in heaven as it is here, 
Where nothing fond or bright is seen, 
But it hath pain and peril near— 
Where right and wrong so close resemble, 
That what we take for virtue’s thrill, 
Is often the first downward tremble 
Of the heart’s balance into ill.” 
Supernatural scenes and celestial spirits are peril- 
ous subjects for a poet. Like Milton and Byron, 
Moore has been able to describe his spiritual beings 
only by thoughts and feelings drawn from our own 
world’s experience. 

Of Moore's prose works, his ‘ Life of Byron’ is by 
far the best known and the most deservedly popu- 
lar. As a piece of biography it is written with 
great judgment and taste. With the strongest 
temptation to egotism, he says as little of himself 
as well could be done, and exhibits the subject of 
his memoir from his own letters and journals. If 
at times the vindication of Byron’s memory is ex- 
tended to points on which defence is untenable, we 
make allowance for the honourable friendship of the 
biographer, and the difficulty of his task. Those 
parts of the work which involve reference to many 
living contemporaries are managed with dexterity 
and tact. The literary merit of the work is 
high. As a piece of composition it is among 
the best specimens of modern English prose. The 
style is clear and manly, rising at times into warm 
and dignified eloquence. The same may be said 
of the ‘Life of Sheridan,’ which appeared five 
years before, in 1825. His other prose works are 
‘The Epicurean,’ the ‘Memoir of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald,’ and the ‘History of Ireland,’ written 
for ‘ Lardner's Cyclopzedia.’ 

None of these call for particular notice here. On 
the ‘ Life of Byron’ his fame as a prose writer will 
chiefly depend. He is said to have kept a diary 
during many of the latter years of his life, on which 
he was known to be engaged till two or three years 
before his death. If this reaches back to times 
when he was more in society than of late years, it 
will be indeed a valuable and delightful record. 








| a happily expressed moral. 


Although we have spoken of Moore’s poetry as 


| chiefly aiming to please, and in that invariably 


successful, yet even in his light pieces there is often 
How sweetly plaintive 
is the truth told of earth's changes in the song be- 
ginning— 
** T saw from the beach, when the morning was shining, 
A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on: 
I came when the sun o'er that beach was declining,~ 
The bark was still there, but the waters were gone. 
Ah! such is the fate of life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have known, 
Each wave that we danced on at morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the black shore alone.” 


At times also he could rise to the solemn and 
sublime, as in the paraphrase of part of the 74th 
Psalm :— 

** Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee! 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, 
And all things bright and fair are thine,” 


In all his later poems there is a far different tone 


from what pervaded his earliest productions, espe- 
cially at the time when he sought to conceal him- 


He remained in Paris till 1822, when new diffi- 
culties arose from his deputy in Bermuda, After 
various negotiations, the claims upon him by 
American merchants were compounded for a thou- 
sand guineas. Of this sum an uncle of his deputy 
paid 300/., and a friend of Moore advanced the 
balance of 750/. So highly was he esteemed, that 
many came forward with offers of generous assist- 
ance, 
compromise with his creditors, he said, in gratefully 


declining to accept the gift, that ‘‘ he would endea- | 


vour to work out his deliverance by his own efforts.” 
The means of repaying the advance made for him 
he got from his ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ for the copy- 
right of which his publishers gave 10002. 
passages there are in this poem of exquisite beauty, 


To one friend, who offered 500/. before the | 


Many | 


self from public censure under the assumed name 
of Thomas Little. Higher honour even than saying 
he had written no line which dying he should like 
to blot, Moore nobly acknowledged and ably atoned 
for the lyric follies of his youthful muse. 

In 1839 Moore visited Dublin, on the occasion of 
the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Here he was treated 
with marked honour by the assembled savans, and 
his appearance was one of the ‘events’ of the 
meeting. An interesting episode of that visit has 
been referred to in ‘The Times’ newspaper. At 
one of the evening festive meetings of the Associa- 
tion the poet was surrounded a host of fair 
admirers, many of whom were able to be pre- 


A brother of Mr. C, kh, Weld, who 


| sented to him, 
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narrates the scene, introduced a young lady, Miss 
Maconchie, with the remark, ‘‘ She possesses the 
original copy of ge ‘Canadian Boat Song.’” The 
poet was struck by this, and asked how it came to 
! The song and the music had been pencilled 

y Moore, when sailing down the St. Lawrence, 
on the blank leaf of a book belonging to Mr. Har- 
ness, with whom he was travelling in Canada in 
1805. The book, which was ‘ Priestley’s Lectures,’ 
at Mr. Harness’ death, came into the sssion of 
Mr. Maconchie, of Edenmon, near Dublin, who 
ve it to his daughter. Moore asked to see the 
k, and he appointed to meet the young lady 
next day at a bookseller’s in Grafton-street. He 
HAW with delight the well-remembered lines, and 
so long and earnestly that the lady ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Moore, I hope you do not want 
to take the book from me?’ “No,” he replied ; 
** but if you knew what thrilling remembrances of 
a happy past the me eee of this page pre- 
sents, you would not wonder at my feelings. Since 


I wrote these lines,” he added, ‘I have been going | 


#0 fast down the rapids of life, that I owe you 
much for enabling me to live, though but for a 
few minutes, in the past, and I shall long remember 
this pleasant meeting.” Mr. Moore then authen- 
ticated the lines, stating the circumstances under 
which they were written, adding his autograph, 
and returned the book, thus doubly valuable, to 
its fair possessor. In a note by the poet to the 
‘Canadian Boat Song,’ in the last edition of his 
works, he states merely that ‘‘a gentleman had 
shown him the volume ;” on which Mr. Weld 
remarks, that “no mention is made of a lovely 
girl being in the case, and that it would not have 
been so in Moore's more youthful days.” 

The latter years of his life Moore spent in rural 
retirement, in a cottage near Devizes. A pension 
of 3001, procured for him by his Whig friends, 

laced him above want and care. Until the last 
be years, when bodily infirmity grew upon him, 
he used to emerge occasionally from his retreat, 
and gladden his friends in town by his presence. 
Some lines in a book of poetical criticism, ‘ Verdicts,’ 
published only a few days before his death, de- 
scribes happily his appearance on such occasions :— 
* For the man he is witty and genial, and such 

As in public or private all can but like much ; 

He i# one that in company always delights ‘em, 

Where he sings his own songs quite as well as he writes em; 

All his virtues too long it woud take to tell o'er, 

So I give you, with Byron, ‘a health to Tow Moors!’ ” 


A health to Tom Moore! 


crowned hard, with his warm heart and brilliant | 


fancy and melodious lyre, the memory will long 
remain fresh, and his name be recorded among the 
greatest masters of lyric song. 

_ 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


We scarcely remember an instance in which the 
promoters and trustees of a great national enter- 
— have been so utterly regardless of public 
eeling and opinion as in the case of the Crystal 
Palace. The Royal Commission will have no- 
thing to do with it; and a quorum of three, 
under the dignified appellation of a committee 
appointed by the Lord 


mass of the people for a winter garden, first, that 
it will cost a sum of £200,000 to adapt the build- 
ing to the purpose; and secondly, that a new 
crystal palace, better adapted to the purposes of a 
winter garden, can be constructed for less money 
The decision is monstrous ; and we trust that, ere 
the matter comes before Parliament, evidence will 
be taken from some independent practical men not 
lisposed, in opposition to the wishes of the pub- 

ic, to the breaking up of this beautiful structure. 


The ready influx of men, women, and children | 


during the week, by three and four thousands 
a day, at 6d. a-head, goes far to show that the inte- 
rior might be laid out with shrubs, and flowers, 
and statues, without any assistance whatever from 
the public funds. That it would be self-supporting 
there cannot be a doubt. A loss of 100/. a-day 
arises from every day's delay in planting the garden. 


Professor Blackie of Aberdeen has been elected 
Greek Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
A special meeting of the Town-Council and Patrons 
of the University was held on Tuesday for the 
election. The list of candidates, nineteen in num- 
ber, and the resolutions previously agreed to as to 
the method of taking the votes, were read. The 
names of several of the candidates were then with- 
drawn. Six were nominated and carried to the 
yote, and the numbers for each were, for Dr. Wm. 
Smith, 9; Professor Maedouall, of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, 8; Professor Blackie, 5; Dr. Schmitz, 
Rector of the Edinburgh High School, 4; Dr. 
Hannah, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy, 3; 
Dr. Price, formerly of Rugby Scheol, 3. Those 
having fewer than five votes were then struck off 
the list, and a second vote taken, which gave for 
Blackie, 11; for Macdouall, 11; for Smith, 10. 
Dr. Smith’s name being then removed, it lay be- 
tween the other two, who each had sixteen votes, 
upon which the Lord Provost, as chairman, gave 
his casting vote for Professor Blackie. Mr. Blackie’s 
translations of Eschylus have established his fame 
as a good scholar and a man of genius. At Aber- 
deen he has proved an efficient and energetic 
teacher. His claims to the chair we have all along 
| considered as second only to those of Dr. Smith, 
| whose name ranks higher both as an author anda 


scholar. It was only by the confusion arising out of 





These often-echoed 
words are useless now: but of Erin's myrtle- | 


s of the Treasury, have | 
reported, so far as regards the desire of the great | 


the number of candidates, and the combinations 
formed in the successive votes, that Dr. Smith lost 
| his election. He was proposed by the Lord Pro- 
| vost, and supported by a majority of voices in the 
| first vote. 
| The churchwardens of St. Paul’s church, Covent 
| Garden, have resolved to erect memorial tablets for 
two well-known poets, whose remains rest within | 
| their precincts, Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,’ 
}and Dr. Walcott, the noted Peter Pindar. St. | 
Paul's, Covent Garden, is a church rich not only | 
| in sepulchral memorials, but in historical and 
| literary associations. It was designed by the cele- 





public subscription will be so reapondad ic 
enable them to pay to the memory of Dr. A ay 
honour with Butler and Walcott. We sali 
to our literary friends a visit to this desiree 
week day for gratification of their historia) ean 
quarian tastes, and if they go on Sunday als, - 
will have the satisfaction of seeing—what is = 
we fear, now-a-days, in the old London ms, 
churches—a crowded and attentive congregate; 
worshippers. . ‘e 

Archbishop Whately has pronounced agains +. 
proposal for withdrawing the grant to Mare: 
College: 1st, because thereby neither the nupie 
nor the influence of the Irish priesthood woul, 
reduced, nor their character improved: pj \ 
cause it would afford the Catholics, what he o» 
they much want at present, the pretence ¢; 
grievance; 3rd, because, whatever else Mayne: 
may be, it is the stronghold of the Irish Natiog 
as opposed to the Italian party in the Roms 
Church; 4th, and chiefly, because the within 
of endowments to Catholics might endanger the 
of Protestants, and the way might be prepared 
an attack on Trinity College. 

The death of Archbishop Murray, of Dublin; 
one which all good men will regret. Hews; 
prelate of liberal feeling and enlightened mii 
temperate in his spirit, prudent and conciliatr 
in his conduct. Of the National, as opposed tot 
Italian or Ultra-montane party in the Irish chon 
he was the firm supporter. The choice of his= 
cessor by the Irish clergy has to be ratified byt 
Holy See. If the same spirit still sways & 
council of the Propaganda, of which the Syno ¢ 
Thurles and Dr. Cullen’s manifesto were rews 


| Dr. Murray’s death will prove a dark event i 


the cause of education and of progress in Ireland 
Some bright genius at Cambridge proposes, it: 
formal prospectus, to publish a series of Es 


' under the title ‘The Restoration of Belief’ & 


object, it is said, being ‘‘to meet the disbelie’s 


| to Christianity which is rapidly spreading amy 


brated architect, Inigo Jones, and consecrated by | the educated and the upper classes.” The we 
| Juxon, Bishop of London, in the time of Charles I. | may know more than we profess to do about ® 


| There is a traditional story, resting, however, on no | 
_ better authority than that of gossiping Horry Wal- 


_ sending for Inigo Jones, said he wanted a chapel 
for the parishioners of Covent Garden, but that he 
| wished not to go to any considerable expense. “In 


better than a barn.” 
reply, ‘‘you shall have the handsomest barn in 
| England.” The portico has always been admired 
| for its chasteness and simplicity. In 1725, it is 
recorded that the Earl of Burlington gave 300/. or 


by some injudicious repairs. Its appearance in the 
middle of last century is familiar from one of 
Hogarth’s prints of ‘The Times of the Day.’ In 
the picture of ‘ Morning,’ the front of this church is 
represented. The church dial points to a few 
minutes before 7 a.M.. and two very incongruous 
| groups appear, Miss Bridget Alworthv, with her 
| foot-boy carrying her prayer-book, going to the 
| early service, while some dissipated rakes are stag- 
| gering out of Tom King’s cotfee-house. In 1795. 

the interior of the church was burnt, the fine old 
roof, the stained glass, and some pictures, including 
one of Charles I. by Lely, being then destroyed, 
but the portico and the walls remained. Recently 
the church has undergone thorough repair, and 
amongst other external improvements a handsome 
illuminated clock surmounts the portico. The 
hustings for the Westminster elections are alwavs 
erected in front of this church, and many a stranze 
political scene has Inigo Jones’ old portico witnessed. 
Among the tablets within the church or inthe church- 
yard, are those of Wycherley, old Macklinthe player 
Sir Robert Strange the engraver, Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, Michael Kelly, and Estcourt, the founder of 
the original Beef-steak Club. Wolcot lies beneath 
the vestry-room, Butler in the churchyard, in the 
north plat abutting on King-street. "Dr. 
remains are also said to rest here with 


: hout any 
tombstone or memorial. If it be so, we hope that 


the appeal now made by the churchwardens for a 





A rne’s 


pole, that the Earl of Bedford of those days, on 
| 


| index of a very natural phase of human philosopty 
short,” he added, “1 would not have it much | i a 


** Well,” was the architect’s | 


Pd . (res 
) | superstition, the other of cold scepticism. ™ 
4001. to restore the portico, which had been spoiled | f 


principles of the present ‘educated men’ of Ge 
bridge. It may be that the same process is going 
there to some extent which, at Oxford, has pr 
duced such lamentable results. The literary his 
of the two brothers Newman is a most instruct 


where religious inquiries are dealt with om ® 
other ground than the Divine Word as the * 
rule both of faith and practice. Of the ™ 
brothers, who were Fellows together of (™ 
College, one has become an advocate of drives 
believes that miracles are performing every ® 
the other, that no miracles have ever been © 
nessed on this earth. All things—the create 


| matter, of life, and of man, included—bave 


on from eternity according to ‘the course of natin 
Something of this antagonism of extreme opm 
| may be working at Cambridge now. Butas®™ 
educated classes generally throughout the cm” 
the author is under a delusion. Practical dist 
/as to Christianity, and deficiency of its ae 
spirit, there is at all times too much G2" 
lament; but as to the truth of Divine Revelao® 
and the authority of the Scriptures, S®”. 
| unbelief is as rare as the author represents #® 
common, and the avowal of infidelity as B® of 
dicates deficiency of right feeling and come 
sense as of karning and science. - 
| Among recent deaths we should have a 
that of Mr. Richard Alfred Davenpor ig 
| seventy-second year, the author of the biograY 
notices and critical prefaces in W hitting 
| Edition of the British Poets ; of several 1" 
for the ‘ Family Library,’ the editor of Riving”. 


‘Annual Register,’ and of innumerable “a 
He was a man of retired a” st 


works, 
habits, of laborions and patient res bb 
respected and much trusted by his employe 
loved by his friends, and altogether gooes 
men of the hard-toiling compilers, OY 


3 
bulk of the current literature of the day ¥! 


pared for popular use. 
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Letters have just arrived from St. Petersburg at 
the Royal Geographical Society, to the President, 
Sy Roderick Murchison, through the Foreign 
Office, conveying the information that the Emperor 
had sent orders to all the Russian authorities on 
the east coast of Siberia, and on the north-west 
coast of America, to afford Capt. Beatson and his 
expedition every assistance In their power. 

The descendants of Jonathan Edwards, the great 
American divine, and the metaphysician of the 
New World, intend to assemble this summer at 
Northampton, the scene of his ministerial labours, 
in commemoration of their illuustrious ancestor. 

mong the announcements of new publications 
the following, by Mr. Bentley, are important. The 
Lite and Correspondence of Lord Langdale, late 
Master of the Rolls; Corneille and his Times, by 
\l. Guizot, to appear in England, under the new 
International Copyright Treaty, simultaneously 
with the Paris issue ; A History of the Administra- 
tion of the East India Company, by Mr. Kaye, the 
historian of the Affghan war. Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury ; Lives of the Prime Ministers 
of England, and a variety of other new works, ap- 
pear in the same announcement, denoting activity 
in the literary and enterprise in the publishing 
world. 

To the numerous literary and scientific societies 
of the metropolis another has been added, ‘ The 
Chronological Institute of London.’ Its object is 
the promotion of Chronological Science, by literary 
contributions, by collecting and diffusing informa- 
tion, by interchange of correspondence, by lectures 
on Chronology and its various branches and appli- 
cations, and by the publication or encouragement 
of Chronological works. On the principle of the 
division of labour the Society may be useful, and 
of the importance of its objects there is no question. 
We shall give the proposal our consideration, and 
report progress. 

Among the continental nations, the Austrians 
are certainly most devoted to ‘handles to a name.’ 
Among the late marriages recorded in the Vienna 
Zetung, we stumble over Herr Liebesel, Kaiserlich 
Koniglicher dritter Oberhofstaatsgerichtsrathscanz- 
‘elunterinspectionssubstitut and Sandy Lachen- 
mayer, Kaiserlich Konigliche Tabackstrafiksan- 
wartschaftsinhabers-Tochter. It is almost impos- 
“ble to do justice to this in English, but altogether 
the paragraph is intended to intimate that Herr 
Liebesel (dear donkey !), third substitute of the 
Vice-inspector of the Upper State Court Chancellery 
o His Majesty the Emperor and King, has been 
waarried to Sandy (Susan) Lachenmayer, daughter 

@ gentleman who has the promise of being 
installed into an imperial and royal tobacco-shop 
aiter the death of the functionary who at present 
Bis the place. + 

Literature, in, by, and through literature ap ; 
as V;é g F appears 
“© be the road on which the modern German 
: Ft one fo travel to artistic distinction, if 
Be popularity. We have been surprised by the 
a = ony laa new literary novels from the 
io ~ e, and published by M. Kollmann 
tor vs: the lives of Lessing and Herder are 
a novels of five and four volumes respec- 
“rely, In the case = ° : 
rg ST ln Ppeanas of Herder especially, we pity 
alums deed, by ah alae” super 
bis yore 1. Ue author has succeeded in lightening 
Stat ‘atic - y subject. 
are 265) re = haere Book-trade :—There 
publishers — ae rermany, of whom 400 are 
41 are publishers al it ok retail ‘trade, and 
Jerman towns * ape “pis Among the 
> are 145 establishments in 


“pZig, 129 ; win £9 *. Ww: : 
ga 7 oad tee Berlin, 52 In jy ienna, 56 in Stutt- 
ene 1780 a Frankfort-on-the-Maine. In the 


and pub- 


riba: 
‘UWIOT 


1750 there were 
lishers at a : were but 31 booksellers 
* ALIDZIo { “4 - : 

2 intere tir a and 5 only at Berlin, 

teresting dicnnver. 
the feo very of fossils has taken 
and Hert * Mountains, 
| of stalact: ng broken through the 
me anal ntainin 
wo i : 
¢ Canis spelorus, together with 


me in inshinas 
German Herts = 13 Baumans cavern, in the 
a Sage B , The Professors Ermann 

“Tt, Of Berlin, havi 

—- stites in ge de cavern, have come 

C g the fossilize ‘mains . 
= Pas and tl ¥: ‘oe " ith 

=e parts ofa Skele i 

skeleton of 4N animal of the canine 





species, of the size of the tiger. Measures have 
been taken for further researches in that interesting 
locality. 

The testimonial to Dr. Conolly for his successful 
exertions in improving the treatment of the insane, 
is at present exhibiting to the subscribers and the 
public. It consists of a piece of ornamental silver 
plate, with emblematic designs. A portrait has 
also been presented to the skilful and benevolent 
physician, whose name will be ever associated with 
the important subject to which he has devoted so 
much attention. 

The collection of specimens of raw and manu- 
factured materials used in trade, commerce, and 
arts, which are to form the nucleus of a National 
Commercial Museum, have been for the present 
deposited in Kensington Palace, by order of the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. 

The Earl of Eglinton has been re-elected Lord 
Rector of Marischal College, Aberdeen. The 
students of the liberal party spoke of Lord Palmer- 
ston, but he was not nominated, Lord Glenel 
was proposed, but received only a small number of 
votes in each nation. 

Mr. Alison, it is said, has declined the offered 
post of Lord Advocate for Scotland, which is offered 
now to Mr. Adam Anderson, who was Solicitor- 
General under Sir Robert Peel’s government, in 
1846, 

On Monday, the first day of the publication of 
‘Bleak House,’ Mr. Dickens had the honour of 
entertaining at dinner His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the leading members of the Guild 
of Literature and Art, including Messrs. Stanfield, 
Grieve, Stone, Egg, Tenniel, Haghe, Knight, Horne, 
Bell, Costello, Forster, Cunningham, Collins, &e. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Cuemicat.—Feh. 16th.—Professor Daubeny, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The President read a paper ‘On 
the Variation in the relative Proportion of Potash 
and Soda present in certain samples of Barley grown 











} 





in plots of ground artificially impregnated with | 


one or other of these Alkalies.’ 


Botanic Garden with the view of determining 
whether the usual quantity of potash and soda 
existing in barley might be made to vary by causing 
the plant to grow in soil impregnated with more 
than the ordinary quantity of one or the other of 
these alkalies. He found that when the barley 
had grown in a soil which had been dressed with 
a strong solution either of carbonate of soda or of 
chloride of sodium, the ashes of the plant contained 
about eight per cent. more soda than was present 
when the plant had grown in a soil impregnated 
with carbonate of potash, or left unimpregnated. 
This difference may admit of explanation by sup- 
posing one alkali capable of replacing the other 


within the organism of the plant, but the author | i 
_inventions of the present century a separate wire 


thinks it more probable that it arose from the sap 
circulating through the plant at the time when it 
was cut, containing in the one case more soda than 
it did in the other. The saline contents of the 
fluid of the sap would of course be confounded with 
those which had been actually assimilated by the 
plant, and hence, from the variation in its compo- 
sition, must tend to modify the amount of the 
alkalies obtained from the ashes of the plant in 
each instance according to the nature of the mate- 
rial with which the soil has been impregnated. 

‘On the Compounds of Cotton with the Alkalies.’ 
By J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D. The author first 
described the process of Mr. Mercer, by which the 
beautiful fabrics, made known to the public through 
the Great Exhibition, are produced. When cotton, 
or an article made of that material, is immersed in 
strong caustic soda in the cold, a certain combina- 
tion is effected—which is again destroyed by pure 
water: but the ‘ Mercerized ’ cotton thus produced 
is permanently contracted, and _rendered more 
susceptible of dyes. This was illustrated by a 
number of specimens, much shrunk, so that they 
assumed an appearance of extraordinary fineness, 
others puckered in patterns by partial Merceriza- 


tion, and others again printed with colours which | porce 


The author details | 
some experiments undertaken by him at the Oxford | 


' 


surpassed in depth and brilliancy the colours pro- 
duced by the same means on the calico in its ori- 
ginal state. Dr. Gladstone proceeded to detail 
experiments by which he had succeeded in ob- 
taining the compound of cotton and soda free from 
adhering alkali, through the agency of strong, 
sometimes absolute, alcohol. He found that the 
proportion of soda which combined with the lig- 
nine varied with the strength of the solution em- 
ployed, but under no circumstances exceeded one 
atom, the formula of the ‘sodaed' cotton being 
Cy, Hy. O, NaO. There was a varying amount 
of combined water. Some properties of this com- 
pound were discussed, and the author then pro- 
ceeded to state his conviction that there was no 
sufficient ground for viewing the ‘ Mercerized’ 
cotton as chemically different from the original 
lignine. It is identical in composition, and the 
change of properties may be accounted for by the 
change in its physical condition. When viewed 
under the microscope the fibres in their ordinary 
condition appear as flattened twisted ribands; but 
the moment they are touched by the alkaline ley 
they untwist themselves, contract in length, and 
swell out, assuming a rounded solid form ; and this 
circular appearance they retain after the soda is 
removed by water. This not only explains the 
shrinking, but the cause of a larger quantity of 
dye being absorbed as the substance of the fibre 
itself is porous, Potash bas a similar action to that 
of soda, giving rise to a compound, the formula for 
which is C,, H,, O,,, KO. 





Civin ENGIneers. — March 2nd.—James M. 
Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair. The first 
paper read was ‘On the Electric Telegraph, and the 
Principal Improvements in its Construction,’ by 
Mr. F. R. Window. After a brief notice of some 
of the early systems of telegraphs employed by the 
ancients, such as beacon fires, and the escape of 
water from perforated vessels, as described by 
Polybius, and also a few of those of modern con- 
struction, such as Amonton and Chappe’s sema- 
phores and the Universal Telegraph invented by 
Major-General Sir Charles Pasley; a description 
was given of some experiments made in the last 
and present centuries on the possibility of trans- 
mitting electricity to considerable distances, with 
the view of adapting this power to telegraphic 
purposes. Among these were mentioned the ex. 
periments of —Du Fay, who, in France, in the year 
1733, discharged a Leyden jar through upwards of 
four miles of wire ; of Winckler, who, at Leipzie, 
in 1746, discharged a Leyden jar through a long 
wire, a portion of the river Pleiss being included in 
the circuit; and of Dr. Watson, who, in 1747, sus- 
pended a length of two miles of wire on posts at 
Shooter's Hill, and sent electrical currents through 
it, the circuit being completed by the earth. This 
was particularly noted, because in all the earlier 


was reserved for this purpose, 
The general existing system of electric telegraphs 
g Bh 5! 4 


was then examined, and divided by the author into 


three distinct departments :—1Ist, the battery, or 
the motive power; 2nd, the wires and their insu- 
lation, or the means of conveying the power to the 
place of its action ; and, 3rd, the instruments, or 
the means of using the power. Of the two former 
there was little to be related, inasmuch as they 
had received scarcely any attention from inventors, 


| which the author regretted, as he thought these 


i 


departments offered the widest field for substantial 
improvement. The ordinary voltaic batteries were 
then described, together with the method of ob- 
taining electricity from the permanent magnet, as 
employed by Cooke and by Henley, and the manner 
in which it was adapted to the use of the telegraph. 
The means of insulation were mentioned as spe- 
cially needing reform; the present above-ground 
system being uncertain and imperfect in its action, 
and the underground systems too expensive in their 
construction. It was explained, that the object of 
Mr. Edwin Clark’s metallic capped insulators was 
to prevent dew from being deposited upon the 
lain cups, as was always the case from the 
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radiating qualities of all non-couductors. The 
invention i in surrounding the insulators 
with a metallic substance, by which, from the bad 
absorbing properties of metals, the radiation from 
the in was greatly checked, and it was thus 
prevented from cooling down below the dew point. 
A short description was then given of the principal 
existing instruments ; amongst which were Cooke's 


five needle, Cooke and Wheatstone’s double and | 


single needle, Wheatstone’s indicating, 
chemical decomposition, Henley's magnetic, Brett's 
printing, and Bakewell’s copying telegraphs. 


Bain's 


NN 





The paper concluded by asserting, that the | 
present systems of Electric Telegraph must by no | 


means be considered as perfect, and inventors were 
recommended to turn their attention to the im- 
rovement of the batteries, and the means of insu- 
fai the wires, rather than to the production of 
new instruments, in which division it was stated, 
that perfection could probably be carried little 
further, until some imiportant changes were effected 
in the other two departments. 
The second paper read was ‘ The History, Theory, 
and Practice of the Electric Telegraph,’ by Mr. 
C. C. Adley. 





Feb. 18th.—Sir John 
Mr. Colquhoun read a 


R. S. or Lrrenatere.- 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair. 


continuation of his paper on ‘Dr. Mordtmann’s | 


Discoveries of the Sites of Ancient Cities in Asia 
Minor,’ with particular reference to the site of 
Scepsis. The author recited the various opinions, 
as to the situation of this city, given by modern 
travellers, and the accounts of ancient geographers, 
particularly those of Demetrius of Scepsis, and of 
Strabo; and concluded by describing the site as 
fixed by Dr. Mordtmann, viz., at a spot on the 


south side of Mount Ida, where there are extensive | 
ruins, called by the Turks, Jeneviz Calesee—the | 


Genoese Castle. 


"eb. 26th.— Lord Carlisle, President, in the chair. | 
The Secretary read—1. ‘Introductory remarks on 
a new system of Orthoepical Notation for the Eng- | 


lish Language, for the purpose of fixing the Sound 
without changing the Orthography,’ by the Rev. 
Thomas Jarrett, p 

sity of Cambridge. 2. 
& De 


ybson, on some Adversaria by Bentley,’ in the 


Bodleian and other libraries, copied for the Society | 


by Mr. Dobson.’ 





rofessor of Arabic in the Univer- 
‘Remarks, by the Rev. W. | 


Grovoorcat.—Feb. 25th.—W. Hopkins, Esq., Pre- | 


sident, in the chair. The following communication 
was read :—‘On the Classification and Nomencia- 


ture of the Older Palwozoic Rocks of Great Britain,’ | 


by Prof. Sedgwick, F.R.S. The author first dis- 
cusses some questions suggested by his former paper, 
and states that he once considered the Coniston lime- 
stone, on fossil evidence, as the equivalent of the 
Caradoc sandstone, and the Coniston flagstone as the 


equivalent of the Wenlock shale ; that he had after- | 


wards (from a better knowledge of the Bala fossils, 


and a knowledge, also, that there were material | 


errors in the sectional position of the lower groups 
ofthe ‘Silurian System’) for several years considered 


the Coniston and Bala limestone as exact or very | 


near equivalents. 
mining the place of the Coniston flags. The author 
then concludes (on a review of all the new evi- 
dence, and in accordance with fossil determination, 
both by Mr. Salter and Professor M‘Coy) that the 


Hence the importance of deter- | 


Coniston flags are a true upper Bala group. Hence | 


it seems to follow inevitably that the Coniston grits 
are the equivalents of the Caradoc sandstone ; to 
which conclusion, however, the fossil evidence is, 
at present, not contradictory, but almost entirely 
wanting. In the preceding view, the successive 
beds over the Coniston grits, up to the flags, grits, 
and tilestones of Kirkby Moor, must represent, in 
order, the whole Wenlock and Ludlow series. 
Hence, from the central granite of Skiddaw forest 
to the highest tilestone near Kirby Lonsdale, there 
is an ascending section on good parallelism with 
the whole ascending sections of Wales and the fron. 
Wer Silurian country. The author next compares 
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the two great sections of Wales and Cumberland, 
&c., by help of two synoptical views, which are as 
follows :— 


Patmozorce Roces or Gegat Berrary. 
Permian series 


Upper. 


f Silurian series. ¢ Woolhope, or Lower 
Wenlock limestone 
and sandstone. 
Caradoe shale? 
Caradoc sandstone 
and limestone. 
Upper Bala (inelud- 
ing Bala and Hirnant 


Carboniferous 
4p (ids Petherwin slate and 
r . etherwin slate an 

- Petherwin Clymenia limestone. 
Hi¢ group. Mormand sandstone. 
2 is Devonian , Hereford sandstone, 
8 series. Caithness marl, and cornstone. 
ola $ group. Dipterus flags. 
5 Dartmouth slate. 
° Plymouth J Plymouth limestone 
* group. and red grit. 
24 L Liskeard slate. 
~ ‘a 
a ladow Aymestry limestone. 
’ oye Lower Ludlow. 
ei Wenlock limestone. 
s Wenlock Wenlock shale. 
4 
-_ 


group. 


Caradoc 
group. 





i: r Ludlow 
{ pper L . 
| 











Bala limestone, shales, 
group. flagstones, and con- 
glomerates. 
| Cambrian é L Lower Bala. 
series Arenig slates and 
L ra Festiniog J porphyry. 
group. ) Tremadoc slates. 
Lingula flags. 
[ Bangor Harlech grits. 
group. Lilanberris slates. 
Metamorphic. 
Granite, 
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By hypothetically placing the Longmynd slates 
on the perallel of the Skiddaw slates, the succes- 
sive groups in the preceding tabular 
may readily be made to tally. 
lished during former vears. th: 


sections 
In papers pub- 
the author separated 


the Cambrian series into a lower and an upper 








<—_c 
es 


division, which were called, respectively at 
Cambrian Series and Upper Cambrian Serie 
sometimes, after 1836, were called Lower tis 
brian System and Upper Cambrian System alk 
adopts the same subdivisions now, with, howe: 
one change of demarcation, for he formerly mad. 
his line of separation at the Bala limestone. yh, 
he now makes it at the bottom of the lower Bals 
group of the tabular view. But he never used 4, 
word System paleontologicall y, but only to expres 
a definite sectional group in a great series of d. 
posits; and he contended many times against 
adoption of the words ‘Silurian System’ in ay 
strict paleontological sense, as much as ti 
‘system’ had neither a good physical nor pala. 
tological base. It appeared to form a part, and; 
very small part, of the great Cambrian ser 
That these were his original views, and that 
never changed them, the author here proved by 
quotations from the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Society 
and from other works. During nine or ten years, the 
author took for granted (on the unequivocal inter. 
pretation of the place of the lower Silurian rock 
as given by Sir R. 1. Murchison) that the whok 
so-called ‘Silurian system’ was properly deter. 
mined in its position, and that it rested imme 
diately on the above-mentioned upper Cambria 
division of the whole series. But difficulties ame 
in endeavouring, on this supposition, to join the 
upper Cambrian groups to the lower Silurian. 4 
short historical account is given of these ende- 
vours, which necessarily failed, not because th 
upper beds of the tabular section had been mis 
taken by the author, but because the base of th 
lower Silurian rocks had been misplaced, and ther 
equivalents mistaken by the author of the ‘Silurias 
System.’ The discussion of these questions led t 
the controversy (‘Quar. Jour. Geo. Soe.’ Vol. § 
p. 167, 1847) which is here noticed ; and theauthe 
remarks, that the whole argument of Sir RL 
Murchison is based on a general ideal section, 
which gives his conception of the relations of th 
‘Silurian System’ to the other rocks with which # 
comes in contact. This section the author affirmst: 
be not merely imperfect but erroneous in its assume 
base, and also wrong in its interpretation of the 
second of itsactual groups. Hence heaffirms that th 
whole argument built upon it comes to the groune 
And he further affirms, that in no part of th 
‘Silurian System’ have the true relations of th 
Llandeilo flags been made out, either to the beds 
above them or below them. They are unquesto® 
ably the equivalents of the calcareous slate of Bala 
about the relations of which there never was 
doubt. Hence the author contends that the Lis 
deilo flags are an upper Cambrian, and not a lowe 
Silurian, group; and that the Caradoc sandstone# 
the lowest group made out in a correct section bs 
the author of the ‘ Silurian System.’ Hence, a*, 
the author contends that the collective namet ® 
the rocks in the tabular sections are correct, ° 
on grounds of principle and of ceographical od 
priety. The tabular section of Wales here £7 
differs not at all from a general section exhibitet 
by the author in 1833. 


however 





LINNEAN.— Feb. 17th.—Robert Brown, Exy.,Pre 
sident, in the chair. The Secretary announe® © 
donation, from the Palwontographical Society, vs 
complete series of its publications. Read, the 4 
tinuation of Mr. Joseph Woods’ ‘ Notes of 8 ‘, 
tanical Tour in France.’ Mr. Curtis called o 
attention of the meeting to the fact recorded 
Dr. Lortet in the ‘Annals of the Agriculter® 
Society of Lyons,’ that when Soldanella Alpe 
flowered beneath the snow, a complete cavity 
formed around it. Mr. Lortet attributed this 
nomenon to the development of heat by the p 
Dr. Lankester suggested that it might pose”: 
owing to the absorption of heat by the dark p* 
of the plant. ; 

March 2nd.—R. Brown, Esq., Pre al 
chair. Thomas Thomson, Esq., M.D., was ne 
Fellow. Among the donations received since " 
meeting, the Secretary announced several ee 
of the splendid work on the ‘ Natural Hist se 
the Canaries,’ by MM. Webb and Berthelet, 


dent. in ° 
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sented by Mr. Webb; and a collecti 
plants, consisting of ab 
herbarium of the late D 


i ‘ Flora Greeca,’ oT 
— Mr. Hope exhibited draw 
rr tralian Lepidoptera, and their transformations, 
ss from the life by Harriet and Helena Scott, 


th descriptions by Mr. 
Vian; and the Secreta 
a notice of the drawings by Mr. 
Hope likewise exhibited 5 
the Araucaria Bidwellit, from } oret ES 
at the request of the President, gave some infor- 
mation relative to the dimensions 

rhich he d 
08 OY Tdand Pine (A. excelsa) in height, although 
far surpassing in size that of every other known spe- 
cies of Araucaria. Mr. Adam White exhibited 
dried specimens of two large Chinese Hemiptera, 


lent to him by 
Furostus validus, 
brownish red, when 
is of the most brilliant metallic grass green. 
White exhibited specimens in spirits. 
some remarks on colour as a specific character, and 
showed its value, when derived from mechanical 
causes,—such as the polarisation of light on striated 
surfaces, and the filling up of cells in Eurostus, 
Casside, Scutellerxe, and other insects, with liquids, 
either. artificial or natural. Read, a further con- 
tinuation of Mr. Joseph Woods’ ‘ Notes on a Bota- 


nical Tour in France.’ 


described in the ‘ Prodro- 


Mr. 


Swainson. 


Dallas, when dry, of a dead 
alive, or preserved in spirits, 
Mr. 





Aytiquartes. — Feb. 26th. — Viscount Mahon, 
President, in the chair. Mr. Thomas Leach was 
elected an ordinary fellow, and M. Joachim 
Lelewel, the well-known Polish antiquary and 
numismatist, was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Society. Mr. Fitch exhibited a set of twelve 
roundels, or fruit trenchers, apparently of the age 
of Elizabeth. Each roundel contained as usual a 
stanza, but none of them are remarkable for point 
or smartness. Mr. Faulkner exhibited several 
very beautiful drawings executed by himself, illus- 
trative of the domestic architecture of the inha- 
bitants of Pompeii. One of them was of a house, 
conjectured to have been the residence of a dramatic 
poet. It contained paintings, and also historical 
and mythological figures of life-size, and is probably 
the only example of the original appearance of a 
house in Pompeii. Mr. Edward Phillips presented 
to the Society etchings of old English bellows, 
which had attracted his notice in an ancient inn 
at Daventry. They were elaborately carved, and 
one of them bore the following distich :— 


DO. YOUR. PART .AS. WELL. AS.T 
AND. YOVL. HAVE. FIER. BY. AND. BY. 


The date of these implements, which had suffered 
by injudicious restorations, was 1645. An oaken 
table is shown at the same inn, at which it is said 
mies the First dined previous to the battle of 
“aseby, but Mr. Phillips showed that it must have 
veen spread for Cromwell and his officers, as the 
monarch did not come near the town of Daventry 
— march to that fatal field. Mr. John Evans 

ivited a remarkably fine example of a bronze 
period, which has lately been 


éword of the Celtic 
at ve TT} j i i 
scovered at Haw ridge, in Buckinghamshire. Mr. 


van . rt 
's also communicated some remarks on several | 


ancien 

fordshire i 

oe and Buckinghamshire, 
t termed Grimsdike, 

‘Pcuous in parts of the 


particularly on 
an embankment very con- 
latter county. 

—— 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


” Z a 

wdoy, Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—(Mr.C. B. Mansfield 
on the Chemistry of the Metals.) 

ot etic, Ob Pp m.—(1, Consul Dixon’s report 
oH Mg fom Tripoli to Ghadamis ; 2. Visit 
fH M.S, Ca ypeo to the Georgian, Navigators’, 
om one Friendly Islands; 3. Captain 
Repeat, Progress of the Behring Strait 
British Architects, 8 
a of Mines— 
Mining, 3 p.m.) 


m. 
(Natural History, 1 p-m.)— 
—(Lecture to Working Men, 


5 p.m.) 





on of dried 
out 150 species, from the 
r. Sibthorp, either figured 


ngs of a work on 


A. W. Scott, intended for 
ry read extracts from 


attained by that 
escribed as scarcely equalling the 


Mr. Fortune,—one of these, the 


He made 


an unusually large cone of 
ton Bay; and 


tn —- : 
‘camps and earthworks, traceable in Hert- | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Tuesday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. T. W. Jones 
on Animal Physiology.) 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Syro-Egvptian, 7} p.m. 

School of Mines-— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Wednesday.— Royal Institution, 4 p.m.—( Mr. C. B. Mans- 
field, on the Chemistry of the Metals.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Professor J. Wilson, 
on Agricultural Products and Implements.) 

Geological, 84 p.m. 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Mr. H. Hopley 
White on the Microscope.) 

Pharmaceutical, 8$ p.m. 

Literary Fund, 2 p.m.—(Annual General Meet- 
ing.) 


—_— 
_ 
_ 


ralogy, 3 p.m.) 

Thursday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, on 
the Physical Principles of the Steam Engine.) 

Royal, 83 p.m. 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

R. 8. Literature, 4 p.m. 

School of Mines.—( Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 
jurgy, 1 p.m.)—(Mineralogy, 3 p.m.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 83 p.m.—(Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
on the Influence of Suggestion in Modifying 
and Directing Muscular Movement, indepen- 
dently of Volition.) 

Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 

School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Natural 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 pm.) 

Saturday.— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Prof. W. T. Brande, 
on some of the Arts connected with Organic 
Chemistry.) 

Medical, 8 p.m. 

Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 





— 








FINE ARTS. 
Dresden, Feb. 21st. 


I HAVE just returned from a very melancholy but 
impressive ceremony, the funeral of Robert Reinick, 
the poet and painter, whose sudden death has cast 
a gloom over the whole artistic circle of Dresden. 
I was greatly shocked on Saturday last to hear that 
he had died that morning from aneurism. I had 
left him the previous Sunday evening in his usual 
state of health, not then aware that a speedy and 
sudden death had been some months before fore- 
told by his physician. He died on Saturday, the 
7th of February, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age. 

On the following Tuesday, a large concourse of 
friends, artists, and literary men, met at his house, 
to pay the last tribute of their respect to his me- 
mory, by accompanying the body to the grave. 
Bendemann and Hiibner, two of the most celebrated 
artists of the Diisseldorf school, resided in the 
same house ; and to me one of the most touching 
marks of grief I witnessed that morning, was to 
see poor Reinick’s favourite dog wandering about 
Bendemann’s rooms, refusing to play with the chil- 
dren, looking up wistfully into the eyes of every 
one who entered, occasionally uttering a long, low 
whine, and refusing to be comforted. The proces- 
sion formed before the house, and was headed by a 
band of instrumental music, followed by the ser- 
vants of the deceased and hired mourners; then 

ame the hearse, drawn by four black horses, each 
led by an attendant mourner, and on either side 
were six students from the Academy of Painting, 
each bearing a white staff with a crape streamer 
attached to it, mourners also walking by the side 
of the hearse. The hearse used here isa long, low, 
| Open carriage, covered witha black cloth pallso large 

as to conceal even the wheels. The coffin, an elabo- 
rately-carved wooden chest, quite different in shape 
from those used in England, is fastened with straps 
just above the perch of the carriage ; the black pall 





branches, garlands, bouquets, and flowers woven 
into the forms of anchors, embiems of hope, tri- 


on to the pall ; and on the top of the hearse was laid 
a crown of flowers and a crucifix. The personal 
friends of the deceased, principal artists and lite- 


and the procession was concluded by two mourn- 
ing-coaches, one containing the young widow of 
the deceased, a female friend, the officiating ¢ 


is spangled over with silver stars and crosses; palm | 
of sunshine. 


rary men of Dresden, to the amount of about a) 
hundred, walking two and two, followed the hearse, | 
































butes of affection from his friends, were fastened | 


man, and Von Aer, the painter; and the other, 
Bendemann and some friends. 

We had to go fora considerable way through the 
town, during which time the band continued to 
play appropriate music. After the gates of the 
town were passed, the music ceased, and we pro- 
ceeded for about half an hour in silence, till we 
reached the gates of the burial ground. Whilst 
the body was being carried from the gates of the 
cemetery to the grave, a number of the members 
of the Allgemeine Dresdener Singverein com- 


/menced a solemn hymn, which being ended, the 


coffin, crown, garlands, and palm branches, were 
lowered into the grave. Berthold Auerbach 


| stepped forward : ’ red an e nt fare- 
Schl of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mfine- | ® epped forward and pronounced an eloquent fare 


well to his friend; this was followed by a few 
words from a director of one of the singing aca- 
demies, from a teacher of oue of the public schools, 
from Von Aer, the painter, and intimate friend of 
Reinick, and then by the burial oration of the 
clergyman. The ceremony was concluded by the 
widow throwing a handful of loose sand into the 
grave—an example followed by most of the friends 
present ; and a farewell hymn being sung, we 
separated, and returned home. <A more touching 
scene I have seldom witnessed—the poor young 
widow standing alone, bent down by a grief too 
deep for tears; a crowd of sad and sorrowing 
friends around; the sun shining warmly and 
brightly above us ; and a lark, heard for the first 
time this year, pouring forth its clear notes 
** Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 

I cannot give you the speeches delivered over 
the grave; there was hardly a dry eye in the 
whole assembly, and tough, bearded men were 
weeping like children. 

Robert Reinick was born in Dantziec, in 1805, 
and after going through his preliminary studies 
there, he placed himself under the tuition of Pro- 
fessor Begas, at Berlin. Here he painted several 
historical works; his fame, however, will rest 
principally upon his landscapes, slighter sketches, 
and poems. His first poetic attempt appeared in 
Berlin, in 1830, at the celebration of an Albert 
Durer commemoration got up by the young 
artists of that town. It was entitled ‘ Drei Um- 
risse nach Holzschnitten von A. Durer, mit erklii- 
rendem Text und gesiingen von R. Reinick.”” The 
latter, with the co-operation of Dr. Kugler, pub- 
lished a ‘Liederbuch’ for German artists, which 
was followed by ‘ Lieder eines Malers, mit Rand- 
zeichnungen seiner Freunde ;’ in the illustrations of 
this work he was assisted by all the members of 
the Diisseldorf School—it contained thirty-one 
original etchings of Reinick, and thirty of other 
well-known and celebrated artists. In 1845, he 
published an A B C book, with stories in rhyme or 
prose for each letter of the alphabet, written by 
himself, and illustrated by Hiibner, Bendemann, 
Rietschel, Richter, and other well-known Dresden 
artists. For the last six years he has been one of 
the principal writers in the Deutsches Jugend- 
kalender, known better in England by the trans- 
lations from it in the ‘Playmate,’ published by 
Bogue and Cundall in 1849. In the beginning of 
the present year appeared a small volume of his 
poems. I know hardly any death in the artistic 
circle of Germany calculated to produce so much 
regret, not so much from the loss of a great as of a 
good man. His essential characteristics were good- 
ness, a universal benevolence, kindly feelings to 
all, but particularly to children, whose wants he 
seemed thoroughly to understand, and whose feel- 
ings he entered into as if he were one of them. 
His writings are full of grace, purity and buoy- 
ancy, as Auerbach beautifully expressed it—full 
1 Sorrowing hearts will mourn for him 
on the shores of the Tiber, the Rhine, and the 


Elbe. 





Messrs. Graves have just published a mezzo- 
tinto print, after Landseer’s interesting picture 
entitled Windsor Castle in the Present Time, already 
described by us (Lit. Gaz., 1851, p. 631,) and 
which we then mentioned as having been placed 


| in the hands of Mr. T. L. Atkinson, for engraving. 


lergy- | The result has been fully equal to the expectations 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











that were formed as to its success; and has cer- 
tainly advanced Mr. Atkinson's reputation further 
than it has yet attained. The texture of the 
queen's robe, and, indeed, of all the dresses, is very 
successful; nor has there been any deficiency in 
the hues of the birds, though they are not, as usual, 
placed in strong light, but are made subservient 
to the leading points of the picture. Taken apart 
from its artistic merits, the subject and sentiment 
of this work cannot fail to ensure for it a wide 
popularity. 

Another recent publication by Messrs. Graves, 
entitled Refreshment, an engraving by Henry 
Cousins, after Landseer, will also engage attention, 
though neither the scene nor its treatment presents 
any feature of striking novelty. A group is repre- 
sented as resting at the gateway of a remise in 
Belgium. The dogs are lying down ; the horse, with 
the happiest air possible, is regaling himself with 
a carrot; whilst the young peasant meets with his 
share of enjoyment in conversing with the damsel 
who has been waiting on the travellers: a tranquil 
group for quiet study, with rather more landscape 
in the background than usual. With respect to the 
latter, we have only to remark that the scenery looks 
a little too lake-like and Italian to be characteristic 
of Belgium ; in other points the subject is in Land- 
seer's usual manner. The execution of the engrav- 
ing is good, though of no very extraordinary pre- 
tensions. 

In continuation of our list of recent engravings, 




































































ideal manner, crowned with a wreath of flowers ; 


is confined more strictly to portraiture. 

Somewhat in the line struck out by Sir E. Land- 
seer, but presenting none of his peculiarities, are 
two prints in mezzotinto by Alfred Lucas, after 
Frederick Taylor,.which have lately appeared 
through Messrs. Graves; they are entitled, Ready 
for a Start, and Day's Work Over, representing 
five dogs, grouped in two attitudes—one indicative 
of intense eagerness of expectation, the other, 
weariness and rest. Both are remarkable for strict 
adherence to nature: forms were never more 
faithfully studied and drawn; and setting aside all 
those adventitious qualities of attitude and glossy 
surface, which are so conspicuous in the works of 
Landseer, and without aspiring to the higher 
qualities of penetration into animal instinct, which 
distinguish his works, the instances before us are 
careful, and therefore meritorious, and their truth 
will, if we mistake not, be at once recognised by 
those whose knowledge of field sports accustoms 
them to the dogs of real working life, rather than 
to those of the drawing-room and the palace. The 
engraving is also good, in a style where high finish 
is not the point aimed at; and, therefore, where a 
greater breadth of colour, as in the good old- 
fashioned specimens of similar subjects, might per- 
haps have been safely ventured upon. 





we have to notice a work of superior merit in 
mezzotinto, published by Mr. Moon, entitled The 
Salutation of the Aged Friars. The original is by 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, and the engraving by Mr. 
Samuel Bellin. The subject is one of those Italian 
scenes which form so large a share of the produc- 
tions of the pencil of the President of the Academy, 
and manifest by their peculiarities of treatment the 
accomplishment of great learning in style, com- 





















































long and successful study. <A group of country- 
women and children is represented as saluting two 
monks, one of venerable age, the other leas ad- 
vanced in years. The youngest woman, whose 
face and attitude is of remarkable beauty, and in 
treatment altogether a creation highly character- 
istic of Eastlake, is represented as offering a 
flower ; a mother is directing the opening intelli- 
gence of her young child towards the objects of her 
own reverence ; and an older woman is sitting on 
a carved and fallen stone looking in the same 
direction. Following her suggestion, a boy, with 
uncovered head, is kissing the priest’s hand; so 
that every important figure in the group points to 
one centre, viz. the elder monk; and a lamb, indi- 
eative of the youth's occupation, hastens after him 
in the same direction. 
air of the whole scene, the studied yet easy sim- 
plicity of the figures, are very impressive, and dis- 
play the hand of the master; whilst the contrast 
of various ages, and the concentration of interest 
in the two conspicuous characters, the girl and the 
old man, are equally indicative of extent of re- 
source. The engraving has been well manaced as 
to light and shade, and the rendering of the vari- 
ous substances; the serge of the priests’ dress con- 
trasts well with the delicate figure of the woman 
beyond, and every detail is well made out, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a piece of drapery in the 
right-hand corner, which is rather unintelligible. 
The taste and high character of this subject ought 
to secure its popularity, as much as the evident 
and immediate attractions it possesses. 

Two prints have been published within a few 
days past by Messrs. Graves which deserve atten- 
tion. They are a pair of life-size portraits of Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, lithographed in France 
by E. Lassalle, after the originals by Winterhalter. 
Two additional tints of light red and blue have 
been added by hand, which slightly heighten their 
effect ; and with this addition they Aare nevertheless 
brought out at unusually low prices, for the purpose 
of being admitted as ornamental features into work 
and school rooms, and places of large dimensions, 
for which end they are certainly well adapted. 
The head of the Queen is treated in a somewhat 









































































































bined with an elegance that has been refined by | 


The quietness and natural | 


The meeting of the Artists’ CONVERSAZIONE, on 
| Saturday evening, was well attended, and showed 
'no diminution of extent or interest in the works 
exhibited. Among the most attractive features 
were Mr. W. Oliver’s views on the Rhine and 
Moselle, remarkable for their advanced skill in 
treatment, beautiful intermediate distances, rich- 
ness of colour, and profusion of details. Three 
| separate sketches by the same artist, exhibited by 
way of contrast,—a valley in Wales, a plain appa- 
rently in France, and a mountainous bit, character- 


_isticof Styriaand the Eastern Alps,—were instances | better performed. 
_of colour, particularly in the first subject, carried | 
Mr. H. J. Johnson’s sketches 
are always instances of most careful drawing, and 
when finished in colour, of remarkably truthful 
This portfolio was the result of a tour 


_ to its highest point. 


effect. 
_ along the Mediterranean, including Fréjus, Monaco, 
Ventimiglia, the Cornice Road, and Savona. 


the stone pine in the foreground. 


tracted much attention. 


rock introduced into the foregrounds. 


light, were particularly striking. 


shades and a humid sky. 
drawings was, however, 


treated with skill an 
judgment. 


Mr. W. H. Miller's views embraced ar 


extensive range of subjects, chiefly executed in a 
clear distinct style, attained by a few tints, and 


relying much on aerial effect. 
represented. 
terest, clearly and skilfully drawn. 


source of these specimens ; 


that of Prince Albert has less of composition, and | 


An 
inland view of the Sardinian Alps was exquisitely 
true as to the lighting up of the distant hills, with | 
Mr. MacEwen’s 
bold and finished drawings of Welsh scenery at- 
The foliage of these sub- 
jects is well arranged ; and in the lights thrown upon 
water, whether lying still and transparent, or 
creaming over dark brown rocks, or falling in a 
green limpid column from a height, or revealed by 
the glow of an evening sun in the depths of a glen, 
he is unrivalled; no less so in the bold masses of 
A portfolio 
by Mr. J. W. Le Keux contained drawings, prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of the Thames, Eton, 
Windsor, and Staines; two views near Twicken- 
ham, under the different aspects of day and moon- 
A collection, by 
Mr. R. R. Roberts, of Welsh scenery, conveyed 
almost too faithfully the impressions of sombre 
The foliage in these 


The coast near 
Boulogne, Dover, and Deal, were among the scenes 
Mr. Michael again exhibited interiors 
and other views, often of great architectural in- 
' The neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen would seem to have been the 


but here, as else where 


[ March ¢ 


ee 
ON this oo. 





| the subjects submitted for inspection 
sion. 





We understand that an intention has been fp 
some time canvassed of purchasing by subscription 
Mr. Salter’s well-known picture of the ‘ Waterlon 
Banquet,’ for the purpose of presentation to ty 
Duke of Wellington, on the next 18th of June . 
commemoration of the Peace Festival of last veer 
A committee has been already formed for carrying 
out this purpose, consisting of Lord Harding 
Sir A. Barnard, Lord Saltoun, and others, The 
price of the painting, which is now familiar to ever 
one from the engraving, is 2000 guineas, ’ 
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MUSIC. 


THE third, and last, of Mr. Lrnpsay Stopes 
Soirees of chamber music took place on Thursday 
night at the New Beethoven Rooms, which wer 
crowded to excess — a convincing proof of th 
pnblic estimation, alike of the high class of muse 
performed at these quiet concerts, and of the ski. 
ful and accomplished executant by whom thes 
reunions have been projected. The pieces chosen 
for the occasion were Mozart’s fantasia in F minor: 
Mendelssohn’s andante in E minor, and allegro iz 
A major, from his ‘ Characteristic Pieces;’ Bee. 
hoven’s sonata in C minor, op. 111 ; Sonata inf 
major, op. 121, by Moscheles, and Nos. 5, 6, and$ 
of his own studies for the pianoforte, op. 16; 
Mozart’s ‘ Mentre ti Jascio;’ Beethoven’s ‘O bea- 
teous daughter,’ Loder’s adaptation of Longfellow’ 
‘ Brooklet,’ and Burns’s ‘ Woe is my heart,’ and 
‘O, were my love yon lilac fair’—the vocal pieces 
| alternating with the instrumental. The vocalists 
were Miss Dolby and Mr. Benson. In Mozarts 
fantasia Mr. Lindsay Sloper was assisted by Mr. 6. 
| Osborne, and we do not desire ever to hear ths 
splendid composition, which seems to have bee 
| written by Mozart to show to what consummate 
effects the ‘fugue’ may be rendered conducive, 
Nothing could be closer, neater, 
_or more consentaneous than the execution of both. 
The charming andante of Mendelssohn was givet 
'by Mr. Lindsay Sloper with great feeling a 
elegance. His exquisitely smooth and liqué 
execution of the restless allegro which followet 
it called forth at its close applause from # 
parts of the room,—in strong contrast to whie 
was his bold and vigorous grasp of Beethovet 











| majestic sonata, which is among the most gigan¥ 
even of his wild conceptions. It was one of the 
most striking exhibitions of Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
power as a pianist which it has fallen to our hs 
to hear. The new sonata of Moscheles, with whic 
the second part of the concert commenced, during 
first two movements, notwithstanding the mast" 
playing of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Mr. Lucas 0 
| the violoncello, combined, left the impressio®® 
-much misplaced ingenuity of construction, & 
pended to but little purpose ; and suggested 
inquiry of why it was written? The exquisl 
Bohemian ballad movement which followed, &® 
the allegro to which it led, however, more 
solved the inquiry. The effect of these two—“" 
former especially, was very marked ; full of romane 
melody, and singularly wild in its rhythm, it§ 
instinct with gipsy life. Mr. Lucas’s fine 
tone and graceful bowing were abundantly @ 
1 | forth by several very trying passages in the ¥ 
1 cello part, which was concertante throughout. 
a musical work it will add to its authors * 
tion; but its length and difficulties are 9g¥ bss 
general utility. Miss Dolby was less herself © 
usual. e 
sang exactly suited to her. But with evel ©. 
qualification, she fell short of her usual ; 
standard of excellence: her voice was occasion: 
thready and uncertain. She appeared to be ® we 
» | ing under the effects of a cold. Mr. Benson § 


We do not think either of the song? 


la 


we have to regret the absence of names appended | songs were sung with a carefulness and € 
to the subjects, a circumstance which deprives them | of delivery most scodiéable to him. Eac 
of much of their lnportance. Another collection, fine a specimen of pure manly vocalisati 

by a gentleman whose name was not given, show- desire to hear poise ovement we would 59 
ing considerable ability, but unfortunately in a to him : to diesasd the ane common) prone 
state of very imperfect finish, completes the list of of * beauteous,” as * bewchus.” He by 2° 
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pore alone in the defect. It is 2 common, y a 
creat one. Mr. Lindsay Sloper has by t - 
Chamber Concerts, done much to advance the 
public taste. We tender to him our thanks for 
the graceful and acceptable effort. , 
The second of the WEDNESDAYS Exeter HALL 
Concerts was given this week, noticeable only for 
the second appearance of Braham, unless it be for 
the less than usual average character of the songs. 
Braham sang for the last time ‘1 otal eclipse. 
For his sake we are glad that he will not attempt 
It was finely read and affectingly de- 
livered; but the music of the voice was gone: 
and the band gave him anything but assistance, 
especially at the commencement. In ‘Stand to 
your guns,’ he was far more successful; he accom- 
~anied himself on the pianoforte, and it was really 
wonderful to hear how clear and brilliant his touch 
sill continues: his voice, too, stood him in better 
stead. It was heartily encored. His ‘ Old Eng- 
lish gentleman,’ as on the former occasion, was his 
great triumph ; it was finely sung as ever was Eng- 
lish song. Its easy ascending scale helped on the 
veteran voice steadily up to the well-known bur- 
then, which came out each time with a genial glow 
that called forth a burst of applause such as even 
that hall has rarely heard. It was encored amid a 
continuous volley. Among the auditory in one of 
the side galleries we recognised Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who appeared to listen with the deepest interest to 
Braham’s songs, and also to Mr. Swift’s, ‘If with 
your hearts,’ from Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which was 
beautifully sung and most deservedly encored. Mr. 
Sims Reeves left at the conclusion of the ‘ English 


it again. 


gentleman,’ and did not wait for Mr. George | 


Tedder’s Vauxhall exaggeration of Shield’s ‘Thorn.’ 
A Signor Onorati, who has a baritone voice of im- 
mense power and volume, sang two airs of Verdi's 
with great breadth of style, and was greatly 
applauded. If Miss Alleyne will attempt such 
severities as ‘Rejoice greatly,’ she will fail, as she 
did last night. We notice one more song only for 
the extreme purity with which it was given by Miss 
Wells, whose fine contralto voice is a most valuable 
addition to any concert. We find it was to her 
and her sister, and not to the Misses Brougham, 
that our hearty commendation for their singing of 
‘T know a bank,’ on a former occasion, should have 
been given. We were misled as to the names. The 
fai was crowded; and though Mr. Braham’s 
-Jast appearances’ may suffice to accomplish that, 
we strongly suggest to Mr. Stammers to amend his 
selections for the sake of the character of his 
Cr neerts. Arrangements have been made with Mr. 
Braham for a few more ‘last appearances,’ 





At Paris there has been no novelty since our 

‘st of general interest. 
yo I who has been singing at Leipsic 
" 4 night (an immense sum in Germany) is 
engaged for a short series of performances at Ham- 
road a ™? Vr and for another subsequently at 
the United a: 1¢ summer she purposes going to 

The Ki oe accompanied by Thalberg. 

F. . bs Sache p dayadgrmd ng established a 
ria dral singing at grand reli- 
= ceremonies in the Protestant churches at 
7 8 ago it gave a grand concert at 
r ; as attended by the King, the Queen, 
samen A Behe oe es illustrious per- 
performed with much effect, fe smu’ were 
for eight voles ec ettect. An original motet 
“8 accompanied by an orchestra was 
composer of it was 


rin. A few day 
rin, which w 
ae Prince 
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we 


H REL , With success. The 
“RH the Princ ee 
Letters fr . Ww, Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. 
“ers fron - 
Madame Reschk “to very favourably of a 
» Vanter. a, Re, &@ Polish lady who has déhi 
Verdi's Macheth, j 1as débiited 
ihe last ‘ atin 
opera by oo novelty at Hanover was a new 
The Brus). weet: _ Its title is Austin 
a2 Tussels nae eons ° 
3 = ro a rs announce the return to that 
ont ~~s- \SeTae a ¢ at) ‘ . 
yy author of the nis » & young Belgian composer, 
. 4€ TamMOous ‘Super Aum; . 
Mons, Geraerta a1 ons Supe r flumina Babylonis,’ 
ltaly and Spair Seamaster late been travelling in 
eae yl is a00U0 ‘ TP . 
pera, of which the os to bring out a comic 
-,  stls rurtwost protest that it 


* & Masterp; 
piece of dramatic composition, 





Prince Adalbert, of Bavaria, a pupil of Pellegrini 
and Penteurieder, is stated to be an accomplished 
bass singer. He is about to make his débét in the 
King of Bavaria's private theatre, where he will 
take a part in Mercandante’s opera of £lisa e 
Claudio. 

Letters from Berlin state that the King of 
Prussia, who these many years has been a share- 
holder in the Kénigstadt theatre, has lately bought 
up the remainder of the shares of that institution. 
The Kénigstadt theatre will henceforth be devoted 
to vaudevilles and comic operas. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE idea of the Otympic piece, The Advocate and 
his Daughter, is one which ought to have been 
worked out into an effective drama, for it contains 
a genuine ‘‘dramatic collision,” to use Hegel’s 
phrase. An advocate of Paris, renowned for talent 
and probity, is entrusted with a peculiar cause— 
that of proving the illegality of a marriage con- 
tracted by the son of a nobleman with a young 
girl his inferior in birth. As both the young man 
and his bride dispensed with the consent of their 
parents, the case is not difficult, and has been 
placed in the advocate’s hands by the angry father 
of the youth. Just before he gains the cause the 
advocate discovers that the bride in question is his 
only daughter. The ‘collision’ here is between 
affection and duty. He sacrifices the former, gains 
the cause, and quits for ever a profession which 
could bring him to such a pass. The nobleman, 
overcome by such generosity and high-mindedness, 
gives his consent to the marriage of his son with 
the daughter of so noble a bourgeois, and the 
drama ends happily. This, it will be seen, is a 
really good idea; but it is spoiled for want of 
interest and neatness of execution. The con- 
struction of the piece is artificial and not ingenious; 
the dialogue pointless. Farren, as the advocate, 


had a part which in days of yore he might have | 


made effective, but his imperfect articulation 
robs him now of all effect. Miss Sarah Lyons, the 
débutante, was both mannered and ineffective. Mr. 


_ Hoskins, as a gay young spark in a plum coloured 


| coat and white hat, seemed to delight the audience ; 


_and on the whole the piece must be pronounced 
successful, though it owes its success more, we 





believe, to its intention than to its execution. 
On Thursday, a melo-drama, from the pen of the 
prolific Fitzball, called The Last of the Fairies, gave 


| Mr. Compton the opportunity of displaying his 


puritan fervour and eloquence, and the management 
an opportunity of displaying its resources in sce- 
nery and effects, some of which are extremely 
pretty, especially the mysterious appearances of 
the Fairy of the Well. It is founded upon a feeble 
Christmas book, by G. P. R. James—the Fitzball 
of novelists—and contains the due amount of perils 
which frighten nobody, and escapes in which no- 
body rejoices. Poor cavaliers! Poor puritans ! how 
their manes are disturbed by those merciless body- 
snatchers—named historical novelists and drama- 
tists. The Last of the Fairies was completely suc- 
cessful. 

The MARIONNETTES keep their ground, and fresh 
pieces only exhibit their ‘infinite variety.’ On 
Monday a new satirical political sketch was pro- 
duced, called Poll Practice ; the purport of which 
was to expose the bribery and corruption of 
elections, but this purport was so imperfectly set 


forth, and the doggrel verse so wearisome with bad | 
puns, that although the puppets were enabled to | 


display their variety of action by this piece, it 
must be considered as their least successful per- 
formance. 


puppet whose imitation of Sirs Reeves is laughably 
exact. 


imitated, but this puppet hits the very tone and 
manner of his original. 

At the FrencH Piays we have had Déjazet in 
La Douairiére de Brionne, César et Napoléon, 
and Le Postillon. The two last are mere scenes, 
and somewhat stupid scenes ; the first is a pretty 


In the Manager's Room we observed | 
some novelties, among them the introduction of a 


The long drawling, and alternate shouting | 
and whispering of our admirable tenor, were easily | 


little comedy in one act, which Bayard and Duma- 
noir have skilfully taken from Beranger. ve 
one knows the charming and dramatic Ma Grand- 
mére, in which the old lady reveals to her astonished 
grand-daughter the peccadilloes of her youth ; 
every one knows the refrain— 
** Combien je regrette 

Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien faite 

Et le temps perdu,” 


This song and this refrain the dramatists have laid 
hold of, La Douairiére de Brionne is the result. 
The old Countess first appears to us as a bigoted, 
prudish, and severe censor of all enjoyment and all 
mirth. Nothing could be better than Déjazet’s 
representation of this kill-joy countess; she was 
wizen, cold, and aristocratic. You would no more 
suspect her of having once indulged in the thought- 
less gaieties of youth, than you would suspect 
Pierrot at the bal de Vopéra to be a dissenting 
minister. She had not simply banished all mun- 
dane vanities, but had banished every trace of 
them, so that she seemed as if her youth had never 
been. The coarse campagnard, Baron D' Olivet, 
whom she has selected as the husband of her pupil, 
is bewildered by her exceeding strictness ; he knows 
not where to turn in the house where not a glass of 
wine is permitted, where he is not allowed to kiss 
his betrothed wife, where dancing and laughter are 
abominations. Very comic is the scene between 
them, made more so from the inherent vulgarity of 
M. Tourtois, who played the Baron, and the refine- 
ment of Déjazet. But while they talk and while 
they dispute, it turns out that there is one single 
bottle of wine in the house, cradled in cobwebs, 
sacred from the touch of man. By the advice of 
the Baron the Comtesse tastes half a glass of wine 
to enable her to walk tochurch; the aroma and the 
fiery pleasure of this half-glass lead to half a glass 
more; the blood mounts, the nerves are excited, 
the brain recalls its old memories, and the loosened 
tongue relates them: to their amazement the 
Comtesse, whom they have known only as a kill-joy, 
was in her youth one of the gayest of the gay. In 
her time—c’était le viewx bon temps /—girls laughed 
/at marriage, and when married laughed at their 
husbands. In this strain she rattles on, till the 
Baron gets somewhat alarmed. Poor Baron, the 
_ worst is yet tocome! The Comtesse has a grandson 
—a youth who bursts away from the école de 
marine in the most coquettish of costumes, and 
storming into the house carries off the Baron's bride 
before his eyes. Déjazet also played the grandson, 
and greatly amused the audience with her fresh 
sparkling youthfulness after her picture of rigid old 
age. 

Our readers may perhaps recognise in this piece 
a farce not long ago produced at the Haymarket, 
called Grandmother Grizele, in which Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam played the parts now played by Déjazet. 

Frédéric Lemaitre re-appears on Monday in his 
great part of Don César de Bazan; and at length 
| he will perform Ruy Blas, against which the censor 
| has hitherto protested; besides this we are pro- 
| mised Pail/asse, his last great ‘ creation.’ 
| Mr. Alfred Wigan is not only to leave the Prin- 
| cess’s, where he is so considerable an attraction, 
| but is going to America, report says, to play 
| juvenile tragedy. 
_ At Sapieks’ WELLS the Rev. J. White has a 
new play produced to-night, of which we shall 


| 





} 


| speak in our next. 
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Lucile Grahn has lately peyformed at Munich in 
| the ballet Undine, and in Auber’s God and Bayadeére, 
| According to all accounts the sensation which 
Mdlle, Grahn produced at Munich was immense. 

| From Paris we learn the death of M. Merle, at 
| the age sixty-seven, a vaudevilliste of distinguished 
merit, for some time director of the ThéAtre de la 
Porte Saint-Martin, and for many years theatrical 
critic in different journals, and especially in the 
‘Quotidienne’ and the ‘Union.’ Nearly all his 
dramatic pieces succeeded ; and it was no rare 
thing for him to have fuur or five represented at 
different theatres on the same night. It was he 
who wrote the Ci-devant Jeune Homme, the Bourg- 
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mestre de Saardam, and other charming little 
comedies, in which the comedian Potier was 80 
grand: he was also the author of a melo-drama of 
the ultra-terrible school, called the Monstre et le 
Magicien, which had the singular fortune of being 
rescued only a few months ago from the oblivion 
of nearly thirty years, and which, as on its first 
appearance, attracted all Paris. To him, more- 
over, the French public are indebted for adapta- 
tions or translations of many of the standard 
comedies and tragedies of the English theatre ; 
now, however, seldom or never played. Royalist 
in opinions, he had the credit (rather rare in 
France) of preferring fidelity to his political con- 
victions to the honours and wealth which the Em- 
peror Napoleon offered him: he would never even 
consent to write a simple vaudeville de circon- 
stance to please the great soldier. Amiable in 
private life, gentle in his literary capacity, and 
modest in his dramatic success, he was au universal 
favourite with the theatrical and literary commu- 
tities. He was the husband of Madame Dorval, 
the celebrated meio-dramatic actress. Notwith- 


standing his gains at one time were very consider- | 3 
| limited, and by no means wealthy portion of the 


able, he i his latter years in abject poverty, 
and his literary brethren had to raise a subscription 
to buy his coffin. 

The new pieces produced at the Paris theatres 
during the week consist chiefly of vaudevilles of 
more or less merit. At the Variétés, however, 
there is a grand picture, in five acts, of ‘Life in 
Paris’ about midnight. It is called, Paris qui dort 
—a perfect misnomer. It is curious to the unin- 
itiated in Parisian ways. It is capitally acted : 
Leclerc, as a worthy sergeant of the National 
Guard, is admirable ; Perry and Mdlle. Page are 
also good. 

The Berlin papers contain a detailed account of 
a splendid bal maagué, which the Potsdam Casino 
Society arranged for the conclusion of this year's 
Carnival. About 600 ladies and gentleman made 
their appearance in costumes of the time of Frede- 
rick the Great, and the entertainment was as much 
a dramatic representation as a bal masqué. 
effect was very striking, for the Berlin statesmen 








only read for amusement, will give that insight 
into — manners, customs, and peculiarities, 
which the French appear desirous to gain. All 
this will, I apprehend, be very satisfactory intelli- 
indeed to our English writers. It opens to 
them a wider field of fame than probably nine out 
of ten of them ever dared even to dream of; and 
as the recent literary treaty between the two 
countries protects translations, it promises to make 
no insignificant addition to their exchequer. 
All the newspapers have been compelled to in- 
crease the price of their subscriptions, in conse- 
quence of the addition to the stamp-duty and the 
re-imposition of postage, inflicted by the recent 
law on the press:—the same has been the case 
with the purely literary and scientific periodicals 
—no exemption from the extra tax having been 
made in their favour, though assuredly they had a 
good claim to it, and though it was earnestly 
pressed on the government by several influential 
persons. The increase of price will cause the jour- 
nals to lose a very considerable number of sub- 


| scribers ; whilst to not a few of the scientific and 


The | 


do these things very cleverly, and it is asserted | 
that many of the spectators believed for some | 


moments that they had stepped back into the last 
century, and the time and its creatures were 
changed. 
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FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 3rd. 

I MENTIONED in my last that English literature has 

of late excited a great degree of attention in this 

country ; and I have now to state that there are 

indications that translations from it will henceforth 








become a very important branch of French literary | 


enterprise, The ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’—which 
is the principal literary periodical of Paris, and 
which indeed is to the French what the ‘ Quarterly’ 
and ‘ Edinburgh’ are to the Enclish—-has, I perceive, 
commenced, in its last number, a translation of the 
Hoo. Mrs. Norton's charming novel, ‘Stuart of 
Dunleith,’ and promises that it will henceforth 
inake a rule of * calling the attention of French 
readers to the touching romances of the English 
school, and, as it were, naturalise them in French 
literature, either by literal translation, or by a free 
condensation, which shall confine within a narrow 
space the essential features of a long story.” The 
example of this great authority will of course be 
followed by the smaller class of periodicals. In 
fact, so strongly does the public taste now turn to 
English literature, that there are schemes on foot 
for carrying out regularly translations of its most 
remarkable productions—thereby doing for books 
what the ‘ Revue Britannique’ has for many years 
— been doing for magazine articles and reviews. 
ius, then, we may expect that every English 
book of real merit, in whatever department of 
literature it may be, will almost, as a matter of 
course, be turned into French for the French 
public; and this will Specially be the case with 
novels and romances, because they, in addition to 
being most agreeable to the numerous class who | 
i 


literary periodicals, which address themselves to a 


community, it will be utter ruin. As was ex- 
pected, the newspapers debarred from political 
discussion, and deprived of exciting parliamentary 
debates, now rely almost exclusively on their lite- 
rary feuilletons as the means of retaining public 
favour. Whole columns are filled with announce- 
ments of the romances they are about to publish, 
and those for which they have contracted ; and the 
names of Sand and Sue, Dumas and Karr, Gautier 
and Berthet, and other favourite producers of light 
literature, dance before the reader’s eyes in all 
sorts of type, and in journals of all shades of 
opinion, One or two of the newspapers seem posi- 
tively in danger of being entirely swallowed up by 
the feuilletons—so audaciously do they encroach on 
the territory heretofore occupied by leading arti- 
cles, and debates, and news ; and one or two others, 


to prevent any interruption in the publication, have | 


actually exiled their dramatic and musical criti- 
cisms, their revues of fashion and of science, from 
the lower part of the front page, which they had 
possessed ever since newspapers existed, to the 
dreary regions of the last page of all, close on the 
dismal swamp of advertisements. This is quite a 
revolution in newspaper economy, and it has 
stricken with terror the aged journalists, who look 
on all change as dangerous. 

It now remains to be seen whether these literary 
exertions of the political press will save it from the 
destruction with which President Bonaparte’s new 
law menances it. That may be doubted. At all 
events, what the press is doing will be of no 
advantage whatever to the great body of authors. 
They will still remain in the pitiable plight into 
which the suppression of so many newspapers, by 


| the Bonapartean revolution of December, plunged 


them. However vast may be the space which 
existing journals give to rewilletons, there will be 
no room for them. 
romance manufacturers in chief—Dumas, Sue 
Karr, and Co. , 
are the most popular, proprietors should employ 


them in preference to others, and it is natural 


aleo that they should accept 
offered ; but still it is not altogether 
reason that their less prosperous brethren complain 
that they are monopolists, for 
astounding quantities of copy. It was only a few 
weeks ago, for example, that Sue terminated his 
* Fernand Duplessis’ in the ‘ Presse,’ and he 


has 
already got 


he deep into the continuation of his 

eches Capitaux’ in the ‘Siécle: 
Dumas, he actually occupies at this present time 
three several Seuilletons—that of the ‘ Presse’ with 
his ‘Mémoires; that of the ‘Siecle’ with a new 
romance called ‘ Episodes de Mer’ (which followed 
close on a long-winded story ‘Olympe de Cleves’): 
and that of the ‘Pays’ by another romance, fn 
Heaven knows how many volumes, entitled ‘ Dix u 
et Diable.” It is certainly one of the wonders of 
the age to see the enormous mass of original 
matter or sgi-disant such which the popular modern 


| 





——————., 
French novelist is capable of producing; the meg 
voluminous writers of the known world are scares 
to be compared to them. They work, as Ru, 
remarks in his portrait of one of the tribe, har: 
than if they were condemned to the galley wai 
yet they are to be constantly met with in the bal 
and fétes of society—in the joyous breakfasts aj 
dinners of garcons—behind the scenes of the 
theatres—in the gay boudoir of the gay deniges 
near Notre Dame de Lorette, and not unfrequenty 
at the gaming table. ’ 
Some interest has been excited in the liteny 
circles by the alleged discovery of an unpubligy 
satire by Boileau, the French Juvenal. It wa; 
appears, found in a collection of manuscript pape, 
left by Conrart, one of the poet's contempomra 
himself an author, and now in the library of th 
Arsenal. Two copies exist of it, which show ty 
a certain importance was attached to it, and ted 
are signed ‘‘ Despreaux,” as Boileau signed one ¢ 
his satires. These three points are relied o,y 
prove the authenticity of the document; and oe. 
tain peculiarities of rhyme which the satirist i. 
dulged in are also brought forward as a furhe 
proof. But, on the other hand, many of the poet 
admirers stoutly reject it, on the ground that it po 
sesses not one of the qualities for which he was ds 
tinguished ; that it is, in fact, utterly unworthy ¢ 
him in conception, versification, and languag 
Still it is admitted that it may have been a roa 
draft of an intended poem, or an early effusio. 
which he tossed aside, as not up to the mark whie 
he set for himself. It is addressed ‘“ to those we 
write satires against the king,” and begins:— 
*¢ T] n’est pas mal aysé de faire une satire; 
Sans étre bel esprit, on peut savoir médire: 
Il ne faut, pour fournir a cette lacheté, 
Que joindre l'imposture a la témérité, | 
Que suivre d’un chagrin le bizarre caprice, 
Pour noircir le mérite et couronner le viee;” 
and is equally flat and inelegant to the end. Ifw 
compare the quotation with half a dozen lines fu 
any one of his satires, we shall, I think, be incline 
to join with those who refuse to accept its autbe 
ticity. Take, as a specimen, the opening lines# 


ithe satire, ‘ Sur le genre satirique’—a kind 


subject. — 
‘* Muse, changeons de style et quittons la satire; 
C’est un méchant métier que celui de médire; 
A l’auteur qui l’embrasse il est toujours fatal: x 
Le mal qu’on dit d’autrui ne produit que du me 





Dresden, 28th Feb., 13%. 
DRESDEN is at present in a state of great excitem® 
at the arrival of Sontag, who will make her fs 
appearance this evening in La Sonnambula, ® 
great is the enthusiasm, that although the pre * 
admission is considerably raised, almost 
place in the theatre is taken for the first he 
nights. She will probably give eight repres™ 
tions, and will appear in // Barhiere di Say 
La Figlia del Reggimento, and Martha. sheng 
opera of Martha, nothwithstanding its great ® 
to a certain degree merited, populanty ® = 


| : he Engi 
| many, has not yet been introduced on - ~~ 
stage. The Countess Rossi has been refused pt 


It will all be taken up by the | 
’ i _mission to sing in Berlin and St. Petersb 
It is certainly natural that, as they | 
| which Count Rossi once filled the post © 
Yat | dor) recognising no right in a woman W 
all the employment | 
without 


they do produce | 


whilst, as to | 





t the Jatter # 
f ambas® 
ho has oo 
been received into their charmed circle to rem 
a profession honourable to herself, and renders 
doubly so by the motives which have induced 
again to engage in its arduous duties. 3 

On the 28rd of February, the widow of = 
Maria Weber died in her fifty-seventh yea 


strict etiquette of these courts (a 


. y ; i ona 
will be remembered that Weber died i ae 
twenty-six years ago, on the very night "i vu 

; 7 ; e 


Der Freischiitz was given for his benefit. + halt 
buried in Moorfields Chapel ; and in 1844 bis ve 
was removed to Germany, and placed in tt 
tholic Cemetery of Dresden. After s1x-a0% Ps 
years of widowhood, Madame Weber has ™ 
length laid by his side. She was originally 

as Friulein Brandt, an actress of conside he - 
putation. Her funeral was attended by ™ 
capellmeisters, and by most of the mus 
dramatic world of Dresden. 


ye 
Amongst recent occurrences worthy of note 
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N° 1833] 
‘; the discovery of some very fine pieces of tapestry. 
wet consequent on the melting of the snow 
a netrated through the roof of the Bruhl 
ae “4 ae entered some upper rooms devoted to 
ui carpets, cushions, and royal upholstery of various 
kinds caused a general clearance ; this led to the 
discovery of these old hangings, which were care- 
fully packed away in a chest. They are about 
twelve or fourteen in number, supposed to have 
orginally hung in a private chapel of the palace, 
and to have lain by for more than a_ century. 
Only four of them are of real value. These are 
he time of Quintin Matsys or Lucas Cranach, 


of the ti ; oe ‘ge 
excellent in drawing and composition, and having 


hardly at all suffered either in colour or texture. 
They are worked in worsted and silk, with gold and 
silver threads. By permission of the king they have 
been lent to our Art-Union for eight weeks, and 
are now bung up in the Exhibition Rooms. The 
frst of the four best represents the birth of Christ : 
he lies in the manger, angels kneeling behind the 
Virgin beside the cradle, shepherds playing bag- 
pipes and wind instruments through the open win- 
dows, the foreground filled with finely-coloured 
and well-drawn figures, and in the background 
shepherds dancing round a fire. The second repre- 
sents Christ falling under the weight of the cross, 
being struck by the Roman soldiers ; mourning 
women, soldiers on foot and on horseback, fill the 
foreground ; and in the-back are seen troops on 
Mount Calvary, men boring holes in the cross, 
and riders climbing up the steep ascent. The third 
represents Christ nailed on the cross, with an in- 
scription above, and angels hovering round, dressed 
in blue and scarlet drapery, and with wings of the 
same colour; at the foot of the cross are the three 
Marys and several other male and female figures, 
amongst which is Santa Veronica holding the 
handkerchief with a most beautifully-worked im- 
pression of the face of Christ on it; in the back- 
ground is a view of Jerusalem, and of the cruci- 
fixion of the two thieves. This is, in my opinion, 
the best of the four tapestries; it is surrounded 
with a beautiful border of red roses, blue bunches 
of grapes, strawberries, pomegranates, passion- 
flowers, thistle leaves, and lilies, in the midst of 
which stand and sit, at intervals, seventeen figures 
of little boys, beautifully drawn and worked, bear- 
ing each some emblem of martyrdom or instrument 
of the crucifixion ; forinstance, one bears a hammer, 
another nails, another dice, another the sponge, 
and soon. The fourth, decidedly the worst, con- 
tains the Ascension of Christ, and is filled with not 
inexpressive but ill-drawn figures. The whole four 
are surrounded with borders of flowers and leaves, 
the latter being generally worked in silver or gold 
thread. 

In the same exhibition there is a very good oil 
panting of Gonne, a young Dresden artist, called 
the ‘Convenzions Heirath,’ or Mariage de Con- 
cmnanes, with a number of drawings in charcoal of 
ees and forest scenery by Schirmir, consi- 
2 — 50 Ng Rh painters in Ger- 
the Banal, “s . e frescoes of Kaulbach, in 
i it erlin, are to be engraved, and 
= > liberally contributed the money 
. ied, —— ‘ permission to have them 
Caleame. und for completing the Cathedral of 
og ot ag tad regular einquartierung, or billet- 
The Hungarian ele Boh on for the last six days. 
way back from Hol st nan Tegunents yar their 
Drenden ; ther or stein to Austria pass one night in 
in the og) Senerally arrive about eight o’clock 

yy ening, and it is sometimes eleven or twelve 


which only fourpence halfpenny per head is repaid 
by the Government. The poor people in Saxon 
Switzerland and the neighbouring hills are suffering 
terribly from want, and already in some places has 
fever, here called Hunger Fieber, or Starvation 
Fever, broken out. 








VARIETIES. 

J. M. W. Turner.—An English gentleman, at 
present a resident in this city, hands us the follow- 
ing ‘bit’ of the artist Turner :—‘‘ A London lite- 
rary journal has been endeavouring to make a 
slight romance out of Turner's residence in Chelsea. 
As I happened to be an actor in the subjoined 
statement, perhaps it may not be unacceptable to 
your readers. 
mine possessed a house on the banks of the Thames 
at Chelsea: in itself it was not desirable as a resi- 
dence, except to one whose occupation was con- 
nected with the water. It had been unlet for 
some time, when an elderly gentleman, accom- 
panied by a middle-aged Jady, called to inquire the 
terms. The gentleman, after some parley, agreed 
to rent the house, and made an appointment to call 
and settle previous to entering upon the occupancy. 
In the meantime I had prepared an agreement for 
his signature, and on requesting the name to fill 
in the blanks, he declined giving any name what- 
ever. I remonstrated against so unbusiness-like a 
transaction, and the lady and gentleman left. A 
few days after, he called again, and tendered any 
amount of rent in advance, but still refused giving 
any name. Fearing to allow the property to 
remain any longer unproductive, I consented, and 
he occupied the house. The lady’s name was 


the ‘ Great Unknown.’ I must confess I wascurious 
to learn who he was, and this curiosity was shared 
by a boy in my office, and one evening Leathers, to 
use his own language, determined ‘to earth the 
gent.” He accordingly followed him to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cavendish-square, and then missed 
him. Shortly after, the Unknown made a propo- 
sition to purchase the residence, which was ac- 
cepted, and the deeds made out in the name of 
Selina Booth, and until Mr. Turner’s death, his 
incognito was strictly preserved. In this I am 
confirmed by a letter, received by the last mail, 
from the relative who formerly owned the house in 
which Mr. Turner died, and from whence his body 
was removed at night.”——New York Literary World. 

Waste of Wealth.—Two recent events exhibit the 
vast amount of wealth that may be lost to the 
country by causes within common control, and 
arising directly either out of human carelessness or 
folly. The loss of property from the bursting of 
the Bilberry Reservoir has been reckoned at 
250,000/. as a low estimate. By the evidence at 
the coroner’s inquest, it appears that the catas- 
trophe might have been prevented by the outlay 
of about 12/. 10s. in making an escape hole in the 
waste pit of the reservoir. Although the danger 


corporate ‘commissioners’ of the Holme Reservoir 
refused to be at this trifling expense, and the 
disaster followed. The other ruinous waste of 
wealth has resulted from the engineers’ strike. It | 
is calculated that the pecuniary sacrifices, in loss 
of earnings, expenses, dormancy of capital, in- 
activity of machinery, &c., is upwards of 200,0001. 
The loss in wages alone, reckoning 20,000 men 
at an average of 25s. a week, is not less than 
175,0001. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

















fv et org nnd ate 
Prague, badly g or off at half-past seven for 
last night about ve these things managed, that 
flows wandered aber ea ani forty of these poor 
ing the hous « a mer till midnight without find- | 
had to retarm tp > he ich they were billeted, and | 
their billets oka © dDureau where they had got 
@ wldiers hm Ags the floor. This billeting 
who have not Aone & serious nuisance to those 
“sent to an len er lod st command ; they must 
Pence OF two shillion cdging, for which eighteen | 
€5 per man is demanded, of | 


WE have received from the bookseller who was the first 
purchaser of the fictitious Byron and Shelley letters, a long 
narrative of the circumstances under which they came into 
his possession. It is only necessary to quote the following 
in order to exonerate him from blame :— | 
‘‘ The person used to bring me the letters, one or two at a 
time, as she said her sister would only part with them from | 
sheer necessity, owing to an agent having run away with 
some rents on which she depended as an income for a cer- 
tain period. At last she appeared to have brought them 
all, and our acquaintance closed for a time, by her bringing 
two or three manuscript books of another description, 
which she said her father, as a collector, had purchased. 
I had never been an autograph dealer, but the extraordinary 
interest which appeared to attach to the Byron and Shelley 


j 


Some four years since a relative of 


afterwards ascertained to be ‘ Booth,’ but amongst | 
the neighbours the gentleman went by the name of 


was known, and the remedy pointed out, the | 


manuscripts made me travel out of my usual line of busi- 
ness to possess them. Most of the Shelley letters I gave from 
2/. to 3/. each for—and for one or two more than that sum, 
Upon the vendor of the manuscripts calling some time after, 
she said they belonged to her husband, a Mr. Byron, an 
illegitimate son of Lord Byron. Upon hearing this differ- 
ent story, I demanded to see him, and he gave me a written 
attestation that all the letters his wife had sold me were 
perfectly genuine. Mr. Puttick saw all that I possessed, 
and pronounced them to be genuine. Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson did the same. Mr. Forster and his friend Mr, 
Raymond were at my house for a considerable time ex- 
amining the Shelley letters. Mr. Moxon also saw them. 
Also Mr. Hookham, Shelley's friend. In fact, there was no 
question on the part of anybody about them. 
“W. Wuarrr.” 





] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


Catalogue, Is 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


WORKS of BRITISH 
Five. Admission Is. 


A RT UNION OF LONDON (by Royal Charter,) 
4 EVERY SUBSCRIBER will have an impression of a large 
and costly Plate, of a thoroughly national character," An ENG.- 
LISH MERRYMAKING in the OLDEN TIME,” by W. Holl, 
after W. P. Frith, A.R.A., now delivering at the Office on payment 
of the subscription. Each Prizeholder will be entitled to select 
for himself, as heretofore, a Work of Art from one of the Public 
Exhibitions, 





GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, 

444, West Strand, 31st January, 1852 
QOCIET Y OF ARTS, 18, JOHN STREET, 
h ADELPHI. LECTURES on the EXHIBITION 

The Twelfth Lecture of the Course “ On the Agricultural Pro 
ducts and Implements,’ will be delivered by Professor JOHN 
WILSON, F.R.S.E., &e. &c., on Wednesday Evening, March 10th, 
at Eight o'clock 
W PEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE  POR- 
b TRAITS, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant.— Mr. CLAUDET 
begs to submit for inspection these wonderful productions, 
which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, and of the Members of the Royal Society and Royal 
Institution. The principles of this curious application to pho- 
tography of Prof. Wheatstone’s splendid discovery on binocular 
vision have been elucidated in the ‘ Illustrated London News’ of 
the 24th of January. No words can convey an ide: of the mar- 
vellous effect of these portraits; when examined with the ste- 
reoscope, they are no longer flat pictures, but they appear solid 
and real tangible models, and when coloured they are life itself, 
Stereoscopic Daguerreotype Portraits are taken daily, and im- 
proved stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet's photographie 
establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo Street. 


| OLMES'’S STEREOSCOPE.—A superior and 
portable instrument, with 12 Diagrams on card, price 5s., 
complete. This Stereoscope is capable of developing all the 
wonders of Photographic or Daguerreotype pictures, being care 
fully constructed under the immediate superintendence of Mr 
Holmes, and is not liable to prove injurious to the eves. Post 
office orders sent to Mr. FREDERICK HOLMES, 15, Alfred Street, 
Bedford Square, will receive immediate attention. Photographic 
pictures also supplied on the lowest terms. Sold by all Opticians, 
Photographists, and Toy-dealers. Export orders executed, 
YF OOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK. 
4 —The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.H. the Viceroy 
of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent additions, 
are exhibited Daily. 
Admission, 1s.; 
1 REATHAM-HILL and TULSE-HILL INSTI- 
b TUTION.—On Tuerspay, March llth, Mr. E. W. Brariry, 
jun., Fellow of the Linnean, Geological, and Chemical Societies, 
Associate of the Institution of Civil Evgineers, will deliver his 
first Lecture ‘‘On some of the Principal Results of Recent Geolo- 
gical Inquiry.” 
The Chair will be taken at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


T O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 

PRINTERS, &c. &c.—To be disposed of, ON VERY AD 
VANTAGEOUS TERMS, an old established First Class Country 
Business, returning £3000, and annually increasing. The above, 
| which in addition to the regular Trade, possesses SEVERAL 
; UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES, would require at least £1000. For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. W. V. Morgan, 1, Crescent, 
Jewin Street, London 

OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and FEARTHEN- 

° WARE BUSINESS is CARKIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, eash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
\ ECHI’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and TEA 
a CHESTS, 4, Leadenhall Street, London, combine all that 
issuperb and cheap, with the most approved patterns, invented 


Honorary 
Secretaries, 














on Mondays, 64. 

















| by himself, manufactured on his own premises, where may be 


seen some of the richest specimens in the world of Papier Maché 
Goods, Dressing Cases, Bagatelle Tabice, Ivory Chessmen and 
Chessboards, rich Card Cases, Tablets, and in fact everything for 
the Work Table and Dressing Toilet. displayed in a style of ele 
gance not surpassed by any in this kingdom. MPECHI is the sole 
and original inventor of the Castcllated Tooth Hrushes, Magic 
Strop and Paste, the peculiar Steel Razor, the Cushioned Kaga 


| telle Tables, and various Improvements in Portable Desks and 


Dressing Cases combined 


THE 


THs BEST IS CHEAPEST. 

| per Ib. 
ee best COMBO TEA osccsccececuceeesceeeess Sa. Bd. 
Ting best BOUCHONG THA ccccccccevescesececs 48. 4d 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ...cccoccccccseces fe. Ad. 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE ......-ccccccees Is. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEP ........... le. 4d. 


The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 4s. 0d 
Forty shillings’ worth, or upwards, sent Carriage Free to any 


part of England, by ; 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 


Tea Merchants, No.8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
A General Price Current sent post-free on application, 
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THE investment of money with this Association, 
which was established in May, 1444, on a plan peculiar to 
itself, secures equal advantages to the surplus Capital of the af- 
fluent, and the provident Savings of the industrial classes of the 
commanity, and affords an opportunity for realizing the highest 
rate of interest yielded by first-class securitics, in which alone the 
money fn employed. 


deposited with the Association, for Investment, are | 


exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore. Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of aay kind—an advantage which 
no other Inetitution, either Public or Private, holda forth, or can afford, 
to tts members. 

Interest or Dividend, on Investment Stock, is payable half- 
yearly, in January and Joly. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £105,000, 

The Capital Stock t altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depository’ Stock in the Incestmeat Department of this Institution. It 
constitutes, with the Premium Pand, a guarantee for the engage- 


ments of the Association, and has becn provided in order to render 


the security of the Assured complete. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 


Amongst the varied and extensive Tables computed expressly | 
for this Institution, those for Keversionary and Deferred Annui- 


ties, Endowments for Children, and Educational purposes, are 
particularity deserving of attention. 


Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the | 


amount of the Annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven 
Years, also a novel Table for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of 
Premium by which will protect the interest of the Policy-holder 
from all contingencies, and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, 
and reside in, any part of the World, without special License from 
the Hoard of Management. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
thon at the Head Office of the Association, or tw the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Aseraance ano Lxveerwent Assoctatios, 
7, Sr. Maariw’e-Prace, Taaratoan-Sacantr, Loxpow 
N..~Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director 


Narromwat 


PUPA THE Perec tat PATRONAGE oF ? 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AWD 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P, 6.CB., and GCMG 
THE 


| at 4 percent., be agreed to be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
| Policy when it becomes a claim, or at anytime previous, that may 


ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND | 


BAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established | 


a.p. 1857, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Wartsatvo 
Pisce, Lox pon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fresion and station in life, and for every part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 


| guaranteed capital for the Assured without any liability on their 
| part, besides a division of NEARLY ALL THE PROFITS. 


with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate | 


addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfriting their policies 
Foon Pirras of the Paorrrs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circamstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profite,in the present year, 145], have war- 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus 


; their own Office, and on that of such other Policies as they may 


The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex. | 


amples — 
Age Policy a Total 
when effected aconmed Additions 
Assured. in '. ‘ im 1851 

23. «CSS iow .. £184 12 2) Participators 
33). «CL Ae fiom .. £17619 #8] in 

45 .. 1838 <iomo .. £219 6 6 Septennial 
33 1438 £ioeo £235 19 8/| Divisions 
“4 1438 Lilo £268 1 3) of Profits. 
26 leas €iomw £49 12 6) Participators 
34 isda lime <3 4 (98] in One 

ae imea Lives “£77 13 0 Septennial 
8&3 read £1008 £83 13 7 Division 
646 Sas £lom £9415 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL., Secretary 


QCOTTISH UNION LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
‘ PANY (‘imetituted 1924), 37, Cornhill, London.—The Directors 
invite the attention of the public to the liberal terms and condi 

tiens of this old established office, and to the large additions made 
te the Qompany's policies as shown in the fallowing table -— 


No of Sam 


Ieened in } 








Policy Assured Additions Total 
*12 Tas fim | gem le 8 ism la 8 
to) peas kee 25 sti eras 811 
13% 1828 eee) 737 222 «|| «68t8T 2 
1268 1436 exe 1103 13 «4 eit is 4 
1430 1a37 ! 3s) e 6 8 ea © 8 


Pelicies for emailer amounts participate in the profits in a 
similar proportion 
LONDON ROARD OF DIRECTION 
President—Right Hon. the Karl of MANSFIELD 
View. President—Right Hon. the Bari of SEAFIELD. 


Charities Belfour, Req i John Kingston, Req 
Robert Gillespie, Keg i K. Oliversan, Fag 

2 KE. Geodbart, Req 3. KR. Robertson, Eeq. 
H. M. Kemshead, eq H. F. Sandeman, Feq. 


Proepecteers and tates in detail may be had at the office 


37, Oerahill, Landen FP. G. SMITH, Sec. 
‘yas INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, No. 72, Lemberd Street and BM, Connaaght 


Terrace TAUeTEE 
Richard Spooner, Ra}.. MP 
2. Campbell Renton, Beg. MP. | James Puller Mado, Req 
Richard Maline, Req . QC i William Wilberforce, Beq 

The POLICT ES are INDISPUTARLE, in terms of the Deed of 
Rettivement of the Qompant. dulv registered, and are thus rendered 
CERTAIN FAMILY PROVISIONS, and NEGOTIABLE Ixxk’t 
MENTS OF SHOU RITY 

This Company has intradared, as more peculiarly appt i 
the Mitd@le amd Industrions Clases. plan of SELF. PROTECT 
ING INSURANCE, whereby in ome Policy for ame rate of Pre- 
mium, are combined an laverance of a Sum payable cither at 
Geath or om attaining & specified age. and a pension or annaitr 
after that age, and giving the fall beme@it of all Premioms that 
have boon id, although the parmenots shoul at any time be 
discs tin ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Meaager 


able tea 


| continuance, and having paid five Annual Premiums, may suspend 
| the payment or macy the Premium during ten years, on agreeing 


} which Profits, 


| is the practice in many other Offices, from whose Divisible Profits 


| @ considerable Bonus was allotted to the Shares, amountisg for 


been paid up Tem «e+ ew eo e CSO 
|'4Amount Accumulated from aad 
I eS ee es ks 600,000 





Wnibersity ife Assurance Society, 
(ESTABLISHED 1825,) 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
24, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, Lonpoyn. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. Baron Alderson. The Hon. Mr. Justice Maule. 
Francis Barlow, Esq. The Hon. and Very Rev. George 
Michael Bruce, Esq. Pellew,D.D.,Dean of Norwich. 
EAward Buller, Esq. The Right Hon. the Lord Chief 
The Venerable Archdeacon Bur-| Baron of the Exchequer. 

ney, D.D. Edward Romilly, Esq. 

Prancis H. Dickinson, Esq. | A.J. Valpy, Esq. 
The Rev. Arthur Drummond. |§ Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D. 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. | Right Hon.J. 8. Wortley, M.P., 
Henry Hallam, Esq. | Recorder of London. 
Sir Robt. Harry Inglis, Bt. M.P.| John Wray, Esq. 
Tavsrees—Sir Alexander Grant, Bart.; Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
Rart., M.P.; Henry Hallam, Esq. 
Acpitoas—J. A. Ogle, Esq., M-D., Oxford; Mr. Professor 
Pryme, M.A., Cambridge. 
Pursictan—Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D. 
Conzgsroxpixe Diaectors—Manuel J. Johnson, Esq. M.A., 
Oxford ; H. Gunning, Esq., M.A., Cambridge. 
Soticrror—W. Richardson, Esq., M.A. 
Ban xzxas—Messrs. Drummond. 
Secarrany axnp Acrvary—Charles M. Willich, Esq. 

ASSURANCES may be effected on the lives of all persons whose 
mames are, or have been, during any period, however short, on 
the Books or Boards of any College or Hall, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

Assurances may be effected on the lives of such persons against 
the lives of any persons whatsoever. 

As some persons may be desirous of effecting a larger Assurance 
than their present income will permit, this Society will, if re- 
quired, increase the amount of any new Assurance, for the whole 
period of life, 25 per cent., without adding to the amount of the 
Annual Premium immediately payable on the lesser sum, provided 
the Premium on such Extra Assurance, with compound interest 





be convenient to the person Assured. 

Examrie.—A party, aged 30, can assure his Life for £1000 
by paying an Annual Premium of £20 6s. (being the Premium 
for £800 only), leaving the Premium on £200 to be paid, with 
interest, at some future time, or when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS are appropriated to the 
ASSURED, either by a proportionate diminution of Premium, by 
Addition to the amount of the Policy, or by a present payment of 
the value in money, at the option of the party. It will thus be 
observed that this Society is based on a better principle than that 
of a Society proceeding on Mutual Assurance only, as there is a 


A division of PROFITS is made every five years. 

The Society will be always ready to purchase from the party in 
Possession any unexpired Policy, or the Additions thereon. 

The Society will also advance on Loan, at Interest, to the extent 
of nine-tenths of the actual present value of Policies effected in 


deem it expedient te accept as security. Also to the extent of 
one-half the amount of an Assurance in this Office, om approved 
personal security of more than one other party. 
SUSPENSION OF THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
1. A party having assured his life for the whole period of its 


to repay the Premiums so advanced, with compound interest at 
4 per cent. 

3. A party having assured his life for the whole period of its 
continuance, and having paid ten Annual Premiums, may suspend 
the payment of the wore of the Premiums for ten years, on 
agreeing to repay the Premiums so advanced, with compound in- 
terest at 4 per cent. 

It may be worthy of remark, that from the institution of this 
Society to the present time, a period of more than a quarter of a 
eentury, no Claim has been disputed, while en more than one 
occasion, under peculiar circumstances, sums have been paid for 
which there was, under the terms of the Policy, no legal claim. 

*.* On the 26th June, 1850, the FIFTH QUINQUENNIAL 
division of PROFIT was declared. The Addition made for the 
last five years was 7) per cent. on the amount of the Policy, 
making, with former Additions, 474 per cent. on all Policies 
efiected before June 1, 1826, and on each Quinquennial division 


the five years preceeding 1850 to £) 5s. per Share 
The tast declared Reversionary Bonus, amounting to £105,000 
with former Reversionary Bonuses, makes a total of £450,000 of 
Additions to Policies granted out of the Profits of the Society, 
on the four former Quinguennial Divisions, 
amounted together to £190,000, and on the present-occasion to 
£67 oo 
It is to be observed that this Society does not allow any Com- 
mission to Agents and Solicitors on each annual payment, which 


such yearly payments constitute a very considerable deduction; 
but this Society relies on its liberal mode of doing business, and 
the advantages it offers for its recommendation to the public. 


Amount of Capital originally sub- 
sembed £600,000, on which has 


Annual Income ....... 71,000 
Amount of Policies in existence 1,540,000 


By which it is seen that this Society possesses ample means in pro- 
portion to its liabilities. 
*.° Personal appearance is only required by the Directors, 
under particular circumstances 
The Fre to the Medical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 
Ee” Persons assured in this Office for the whole period of life 
may go by sca, during peace, without obtaining a Licence or pay- 
ing an extra Premium, from any part of Europe to any other part 
of Europe ; 
Rather more than Ave-sisths of the Assured in this Office are 
Clergy men 
Proposals for Assurances to be addressed to the SECRETARY 
of to Jom~ Waar, Esq, Chairman of the Committee, 24. Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mali Rast, London; or to the Corresponding Directors 
Mascet Jom~ Jomxsow, Beq.. M.A. Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, 
or H. Geewiwo, Esq, M.A, Cambridge, from whom Forms of 





7 Al cn ne 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE coypyy 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Ma 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman , 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, &sq. Rupert Ingleby 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, § 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, 


Esq 















































James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq _ 
J. Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.P. aoe . 
Auditors—Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttleworth Ex 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. Rev! 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jerr x 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M A., of King’s Coli _ 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street ” me 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANy me 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have te Fra 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred ané Tee Re 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Cat 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of To Policia a 
BONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH. te 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be entitled » @ 7 
per cent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment o & Lo! 
yearly premiums ;) and afterwards the profit assigned tp ret Wr 
policy may annually be added to the sum assured, applied i: » He 
duction of the annual premium, or be paid in money. Ho 
NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH. . 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford pew: Er 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other offie— Sc 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment «; Mic 
certain sum is secured to the policy holder, on the death¢® : Seb 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. we 
Premicms To Assure £100. Wuote Tray. Kn 
aan One Seven With =| Withou Gu 
ge. Year. Years. Profits. Profits Tro 
Hol 
20 £017 8 | £019 1 £1 15 10 £1 it Lis 
30 [sn } £37 25 5 20? ' 
40 1 5 0 169 307 | 26m Agri 
50 114 1 | 119 10 468 | 461 The 
60 3.2 4 317 0 612 9 ; 6 On Liv 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit fr Mr. 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for lifes: Torr 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any cam The 
without notice. Se 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. Rec 
Loans upon approved security. : Dr 
The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Stree ss The 
a quarter before 2 o'clock. ; : The 
E. BATES, Resident Direct: “es 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAM, The 
Established in 1797, for granting Assurances on Lives a Dea 
Survivorships. Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City; até Lit 
Charing Cross, Westminster. Mes 
DIRECTORS. Fra 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Es. The 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. : ae 
William Davis, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, Bs a Dul 
Richard Fuller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Bq. : Sub 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. Cc. Hampden Turner, Esq. FB! Se Tes: 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. Pos The 
Auditors—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Bs, e 
John Haggard, D.C.L. Lor 
BONUS. : The 
Noticr.—FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized ¥% Lov 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating See Bs Proc 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Polk fe 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. os Me Asi 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared #t ae Bh 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847:—_ ee Ant 
Age | sum Premivms Paip. |  ponns eo Nu 
when | assured. |— | added. | pigms pel Ro) 
Assured. Number Amount. | __ Mex 
| £ i |; £ @. d. £ «4. a f | Piss 
15 | 3000) | 6 | 315 0 O | 16416 8 3: . The 
25 5000 7 "7516 8 | 34713 4 -t- : Lon 
35 2500 6 | 43117 6 | 19318 0 | @F. The 
45 | 2000 ¢ | 464 0 0 [172 67 | BE - 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, /M 
whole term of life :— cence Rex 
~) 1 : oe yy a ae Without vid Fe 
Without With . " 4 n 
Age.) profits. Profits. | A8®-| Profits. | PRS Bie Vox 
| é oY T. 
re | £ ». ad. | £04 | £8) j 7 
15 | 111 0 115 0 40; 2180 | oa: Na 
2 | 11310 | 119 3 |} 50 | 4099 | 0, Be Pri 
so | 240 | 210 4 eo | 610 | &') me ves 
Gan tae ROBERT TUCKER, Sees? Fre 
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[PERIAL LIFE INSU RANCE COM va 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON- Ps s 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Chairman. i 

JOHN HORSLEY PALMER, Esq., Deputy-Coln 

ANEW SCALE OF PREMIUMS on Insurances fof , 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which & 
tion has been made at all ages below 50 years assige° 
FOUR-FIFTHS, or 80 per cent. of the Frets oa a? 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to regu = 

sured ; to an immediate payment in Cash ; or to the 

ultimate extinction of future Premiums. on of £50 eit 
ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurance’ © 0 apa ® 
wards for the whole term of life, may remain a om * 

Policy, to be paid off at convenience: by which ™ 
be insured for the present outlay otherwise regu ur} apse * 
LOANS.—The Directors will lend Sums of £50 © Uy. gi 
co 
a= 



































the security of Policies effected with this ‘ ompeny tes 
term of life, when they have acquired an ade — this 
SECURITY. —Those who effect Insurances Wit be Fi 
are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from t 
by members of Mutual Societies in Profits mar ail 
INSURANCES without participation in Pro 
ALL, Ame 


at reduced rates. —<_ 
SAMUEI aed 
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Street, Covent Garden, in the county ps No 4, Om 


office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARD”. iy, 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid) ; and pub — 5 
office ‘of Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, ? 









Proposal may be obtained 


Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, March leas 


